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By the Office of Business Economics 


Some SEASONAL quickening in activity occurred in 
March—nmainly in outdoor occupations—but, after allow- 
ance for the usual seasonal variations, the downward move- 
ment of business was extended. The general situation con- 
tinued to reflect some weakness in production and demand, 
centered to a substantial degree in producer and consumer 
durable goods. 

The increase in March employment was mainly in agri- 
culture, and was approximately matched by a rise in the 
labor force. Nonfarm employment was practically un- 
changed in a period when normally there is a rise. After 
seasonal adjustment, the total number of employees in non- 
agricultural establishments was down about 300,000 from 
February, and was 1.8 million, or 344 percent, below March 
of last year. Most of the March decrease occurred in the 
commodity-producing, trade, and transportation industries. 
In the remaining major groups, employment increased or 
remained stable, continuing the pattern in evidence since 
the peak of August 1957. 

Retail sales in March 
ary, though the preliminary figures indicate that this did 
not quite match the usual seasonal rise. Automobile buy- 
ing continued sluggish, with the early spring advance this 
year being less than usual. First quarter sales of automotive 
stores were off one-seventh from a vear ago. 


showed an increase over Febru- 






March personal income little changed 


Personal income in March, at an annual rate of $3414 
billion, was about the same as in February. For the first 
quarter as a whole, the total flow of income to individuals 
was at an annual rate of $342 billion, or $4 billion higher 
than in the same period of 1957. In real purchasing power, 
first quarter income was somewhat lower than a year ago. 

A further decline in wage and salary disbursements from 
February to March was offset to a large extent by an increase 
in government transfer payments. In addition, agricultural 
income continued its recent pickup as prices received by 
farmers advanced. 

Wages and salaries in March, at an annual rate of $2334 
billion, were off $1 billion from February. As in other 
recent months, the decrease centered in manufacturing, par- 
ticularly in the durable-goods industries. It reflected largely 
a further reduction in employment, with little change in 
hours worked or average hourly earnings. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, total factory employment was off 200,000; 
currently, it totals 15% million as compared with 17 million 
at the end of 1956. 

The March rise in transfer payments, about $% billion at 
annual rates, stemmed from a continuing advance in unem- 
ployment benefits, and from an expansion in payments under 
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the old-age and survivors’ insurance program. Payments 
to the aged increased considerably from February to March 
as certain groups of self-employed farm and _ professional 
persons, newly covered by the 1956 amendments to the 
social security law, began receiving benefits for the first time. 


Individual incomes down less than national 
income 


The March personal income figures thus reflect the con- 
tinuation of a pattern that has been evident in the current 
recession, as well as in the two previous postwar business 
readjustments—namely, better maintenance of individual 
incomes than of national income or output. Two factors 
have accounted for this development. 

First, the flow of production incomes to individuals has 
been supplemented by government transfer payments. 
These payments have expanded to an annual rate of $24 
billion currently—$3 billion higher than late last summer 
when personal income was at a peak. This increase, center- 
ing largely in unemployment benefits, has offset one-third of 
the $9 billion drop in other forms of personal income. 

Practically all of this drop has occurred in wages and 
salaries, which at annual rates are down about $8 billion 
from their high of $241' billion last August. In conformity 
with the pattern of demand, the payroll contraction has been 
concentrated in commodity-producing industries, mainly 
durable goods manufacturing. In the other areas of the 
economy, accounted for by the distributive and service 
industries and by government, payroll changes have been 
generally limited, with the March aggregate rate of $138% 
billion unchanged from last August. 

The second factor which has served to limit the decline in 
personal income to less than the drop in national income is 
that the evident fall in corporate profits since last summer 
has thus far not had a substantial effect on the flow of 
dividends to individuals. This relative stability in cor- 
porate disbursements to stockholders reflects not only the 
usual lag in dividend payments in the initial stage of a 
cyclical turn in business, but also the fact that the proportion 
of corporate earnings paid out during 1957, as throughout 
the postwar period, was relatively low. This has provided 
a cushion for dividends. 

Total dividend payments have been relatively steady at an 
annual rate of somewhat more than $12 billion since last 
summer, apart from the cut in extras and specials which 
occurred at year-end. 

Comprehensive data on the recent course of corporate 
profits are as yet not available, but it is clear from the 
national income accounts that a very sharp drop in this item 
has occurred as a result of both shrinking sales and margins. 
With dividends holding fairly stable, the drop in profits has 
resulted in lower tax liabilities and in a decline in undis- 
tributed earnings. 

In total, personal income declined $6 billion at annual 
rates over the past 6 months, or by 1% percent. This 
was obviously much less than—very roughly one-third 
of—the drop in value of total production over the same 
period. 

The fact that aggregate individual incomes have held up 
relatively well has in turn provided a powerful support to 
consumer demand, especially for nondurable goods and 
services, and hence limited the decline in total national 
output. 


Government stimulation 


The major impact of Government fiscal operations on 
current business in recent months has been twofold: the 
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enlargement of the volume of transfer payments with higher 
unemployment and the reduction in accrued corporate taxes 
accompanying the fall in profits. In addition, policies to 
increase Government purchasing must be taken into account 
in assessing near-term developments 

Total government demand—Federal plus other—for 
goods and services is currently at a rate moderately above 
that recorded for the several quarters prece — Total 
government purchases during the latter half of 1957 were 
essentially stable, with dee ines in Federal spe aaee about 
offset by increases in State and local government buving. 
In more recent months the downdrift of Federal purchases 
has been halted, and the current programs resulting from the 
reexamination which has been made of Federal expenditures 
call for a rise in these outlays which will be added to the 
expansion in the outlays of State and local governments. 

Part of the increase in expenditures for goods and servicer 
which the Federal 1959 Budget programed for the lattes 
half of the current calendar year (see February Survey 
review) may be accelerated. Toward this end, defense 
procurement and other Federal purchases, as well as public 
construction, are to be advanced wherever possible. Thus 
while the quantitative effect on current spending of the 
revised plans is not yet certain, the near-term prospect for 
Federal outlays for goods and services is one of moderate 
increase over the rates recorded in the latter half of calendar 
1957. 

In addition to direct Federal outlays for goods and services, 
to States and localities for various types of public construc- 
tion. Other programs under consideration would also stimu- 
late State and local government buying. The increases in out- 
lavs for goods and services by these governmental units have 
averaged about $3 billion annually for the last several years— 
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reflecting expanded new construction as well as higher wage 
rates and a larger work force. 

To the direct effect on the economy of increases in govern- 
inent buying must be added the indirect impact on business 
operations of Government orders for items to be delivered at 
a later date. Defense Department contracts to be let for 
major procurement and construction in the first half of cal- 
endar 1958 were programed to exceed those in the latter 
half of 1957 by more than $5 billion. While the available 
data on new orders for the opening months of 1958 show 
some short-fall from the rate which has been anticipated, 
the total for the first 6 months of this year is still expected 
to exceed substantially the rate for the second half of 1957. 

Federal policies have also been designed to stimulate 
private spending through the easing of monetary and credit 
conditions. Aside from the steps taken by the Federal 
Reserve Board, an important measure in this connection is 
the new housing legislation enacted last month. This legis- 
lation provides additional funds for Federal purchases of 
new home mortgages; extends veterans’ loan guarantee 
programs for 2 years at a somewhat higher maximum interest 
rate; lowers downpayments on FHA insured loans; and 
removes control on the amount of discount imposed by 
lenders on FHA and VA mortgages in order to stimulate 
the further flow of private funds into the financing of new 
housing. In early April, the 2 percent downpayment require- 
ment on GI home loans was eliminated. 


PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENTS 


Industrial output moved downward throughout the first 
quarter, with the Federal Reserve seasonally adjusted index 
off one-eighth from the same period of last year. While 
output in some industries remained at or close to peak rates 
in March, the principal changes from February were the 
further decreases in output of producer and consumer dure 
able ,oods. 

Steel mills operated at an average of 52 percent of capac- 
ity in March as compared with 54 percent in February; 
the auto industry assembled 20,400 cars and trucks per day 
as against 23,250 in February; and producers of crude petro- 
leum cut back operations from an average of 6.8 million 
barrels a day to 6.3 million barrels. Output of bituminous 
coal and paperboard increased slightly. 

The extent of the adjustment in manufacturing now 
underway may be seen from the accompanying chart, which 
compares changes in output among broad groups of manufac- 
turing industries in the first quarter of 1958 with the like 
period a year ago, which was, in general, the cyclical peak 
(or near peak) rate of production. (Also see product table.) 

All of the major industries registered decreases with the 
excepticn of the manufactured food group (which includes 
beverages and tobacco). The cutback in durable manufac- 
tures was pronounced, amounting in the aggregate to 
about 15 percent. This compares with a 5 percent decline 
in nondurable-goods output. 


Producers’ goods 


The lack of current orders in primary metals is reflected 
in the low rate of current output. As new orders for capital 
goods declined and the demand for consumer hard goods 
eased, users of steel and other metals reduced their forward 
orders and worked off inventories built up early in 1957. In 
the first 3 months of 1958, for example, steel mills turned 
out 18.8 million tons of steel ingots and castings—the lowest 
tonnage for a nonstrike quarter since 1946. This was a 
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drop of 25 percent from the October-December 1957 quarter 
and nearly 40 percent under the first quarter of last year. 

Output of domestic nonferrous metals has undergone only 
moderate adjustments from peak rates of last year, though 
market demand is much softer. In January and February, 
production of copper and aluminum, the two most important 
of the nonferrous metals in terms of quantity and value, 
showed relatively little change from the fourth quarter 1957 
average and from a year ago. A sizable proportion of current 
output of copper, lead, zinc, and aluminum, as was the case 
in 1957, has been transferred to Government account. Prices 
of copper are off sharply from a year ago, and recently 
aluminum prices have been reduced for the first time 
since 1941. 

In metal fabricating plants, the decline in activity in the 
first quarter of 1958 from a year earlier was much less than 
for primary metals. A greater than average reduction in 
output developed in the rubber products industry, reflecting 
a significant cut in output channeled to the auto industry, 
as well as to manufacturers of producer goods. 


Consumer goods 


Production of consumer goods, as shown in the chart, 
reflected a variety of movements, with the more cyclically 
sensitive durable goods registering wider swings than non- 
durables. In the aggregate, production of soft goods, 
which accounts for approximately three-fourths of total 
consumer-goods output, remained close to the record rate 
which prevailed through the first 9 months of 1957. Due 
to the sharp cuts in automobile output, however, and to a 
lesser extent in other durable goods, the total of consumer- 
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1, The production series shown in the chart represents an approximate measure of total 
output of consumer goods based on the Federal Reserve Board's indexes of output of major 
consumer durable goods and a combination of the nondurable indexes of output of food, 
beverages, and tobacco manufactures, apparel and shoes, printing and publishing, and refined 
petroleum products. The two groups combined accounted for approximately one-third of 
total manufacturing production in 1957, 
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goods production was off one-twelfth from the first quarter 
of last vear. 

Output of passenger 
since November with weakening consumer 
semblies in March totaled 360,000—the lowest 
volume aside from model changeover and strike periods 
since early 1952—a decline of nearly two-fifths from the 
November total. For the quarter as a whole, completions 
totaled 1.2 million which compares with 1.4 million in the 
October-December 1957 period and 1.8 million in the 
January-March quarter a vear earlier. 

Production adjustments from the first quarter of 1957 
varied considerably among the major household groups, 
ranging from sharp cuts for major appliances to less pro- 
nounced reductions for furniture and floor coverings and 
miscellaneous home and personal goods lines. 

Output of radios and television sets in February on a 
seasonally adjusted basis was the lowest since 1954 and was 
nearly two-fifths below the high July-August 1957 average. 
Preliminary weekly production data for March indicate some 
further reduction from the low February rate. Most of the 
reduction in radio output, as in recent months, was in the 
auto type models. 

Retail sales of television receivers in January and February 
of this vear exceeded production by a considerable margin 
and stocks have been reduced correspondingly. In the 
aggregate, inventories at the end of February were down 
one-fourth from the high in October 1957, one-eighth below 
a year ago, and lower than at any time since early 1955 
In contrast, the position of home-type radios was unfavorable 


cars has moved steadily downward 
demand. As- 
monthly 


with regard to both sales and inventories 


Table 1.—Production of Selected Products 


(Monthly aver 





Consumer durable goods 
Passenger cars 
Television sets 
Radios, home and auto 
Refrigerators 


Washing machines 
Dryers, clothes 
Vacuum cleaners 


Consumer nondurable — 
Suits, men’s. 
Dresses 
Hosiery eikdigien 
Shoes and slippe Ts. 


Meats 
Cigarettes, withdrawals... illi 
Motor fuel Thous, bbls 
Producers’ materials and equipment 
Trucks and buses 
Freight cars 
Aircraft, airframe weight 


Steel ingots and steel for castings 
Copper, refined 
Aluminum, primary 


Lumber 
Cement 
Paperboard 


Cotton consumptior 
Rayon and acetate 
Crude petroleum 
Coal 








*Represents average « 


Source: U. 8S. Departmen 
obtained from privat 
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Varied movements 


Output changes among the individual nondurable products 
were relatively small, except for apparel and allied products. 
Food, beverages, and tobacco and the printing and publishing 
industries, characteristically insensitive to fluctuations in 
general business, have shown little or no change. Output 
of shoes continued in large volume. 

Output of refined petroleum products, which had been 
maintained at a high rate through February, was curtailed 
in March because of increasing inventories, particularly of 
motor fuel and residual oils. Stocks of these products 
reached a record total at the end of March. However, the 
carryove: of home heating oils has been sharply reduced 
this winter and are now below the year-ago volume. Crude 
runs to stills, a measure of refinery activity, were 2 percent 
below February, less than half as much as the cut in per- 
missible output of crude petroleum established by several 
states. 

Apparel and allied products registered the largest relative 
decrease in output among the consumer nondurable-goods 
groups and accounted for a significant proportion of the 
decline in this group. All major lines of clothing except 
dresses were down, with some items such as men’s suits and 
overcoats and women’s coats showing greater than average 


declines 
: 


Flow of new business 


New business received by manufacturers has continued 
below the rate of output, despite the reductions in factory 
operations reviewed above. The primary metals and auto- 
mobile industries in particular have experienced substantial 
contractions. Some segments of the electrical machinery 
and aircraft industries received an increased volume of new 
business in February though from a relatively low January 
figure in the latter case. 

Unfilled order on the books of manufacturers were reduced 
in February by $1.3 billion to a total of $48 billion at month- 
end. This represents a decrease of $16 billion from a year 
ago. The largest over-the-year declines in order backlogs 
have been reported by metal-producing concerns, especially 
steel, and by transportation equipment companies. 

The current situation continues to be one in which produc- 
tion is below consumption or final use. What this means, of 
course, is that business is drawing down its inventories at a 
substantial rate. This is reflected in a lowering of the 
gross national product, and in a widening difference in the 
first quarter between consumption and output. However, 
the ratio of aggregate business inventories to sales is con- 
siderably higher than a year ago. 

The latest detailed figures available at this time are for 
February, but it is not expected that the general picture 
described will be seen to be particularly different when data 
are available for the entire quarter. 

The book value of inventories held by manufacturing and 
trade firms at the end of February totaled $89 billion, a 
decline, after seasonal adjustment, of $1.4 billion from 
December 1957. The liquidation has accelerated as com- 
pared with the final few months of 1957. 

Inventory reductions have occurred primarily in manu- 
facturers’ stocks, particularly in the holdings of durable-goods 
producers. Wholesalers and retailers accounted for less than 
one-third of the reductions in business inventories in early 
1958, but nevertheless these groups are following a cautious 
buying policy so as to keep their inventories geared to 
conservative sales forecasts. 
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Consumer Buying— 


A Review of Recent Developments 


_ Consu JMER buying since the third quarter of last year has 
declined about in line with the reduction in consumer income. 
Some products have shown movements independent of the 
income variation, as for example, expenditures for food, 
motor fuel. housing and household services which have con- 
tinued high. Automobile, major appliances, and clothing 
purchases have declined substantially. 

These developments brought the relative share of the 
consumer income dollar spent on durables to a 10-year low 
in early 1958. The shares of nondurables and services rose. 
The reduced buying, particularly of automobiles, has been 
reflected in a lessened use of credit with debt repayment in 
early 1958 exceeding new debt obligations for the first time 
since mid-1954. 

Consumer prices have advanced about 1 percent in the 
last 6 months so that consumer buying in real terms was off 
by more than the 1 percent decline in the dollar figures. 
As can be seen in the chart, increases in prices have occurred 
in food and services, where consumption has continued 
strong. Prices of other nondurables and of durables have 
shown slight downward tendencies. 


Decline in durables 


While the decline in spending from the peak of 1957 to the 
first quarter of 1958 was relatively about the same as that 
in disposable personal income, there have been wide varia- 
tions among the commodities. In some cases there has 
been the expected response to a lower income. In others 
buying has shown appreciable independent movements by 
continuing upward or by undergoing exceptionally large 
reductions. 

The largest relative decreases have occurred in consumers’ 
durables where to a considerable degree purchasing involves 
taking on new debt obligations. These reductions have ex- 
tended over a wide range of commodities. For the group as 
a whole, purchases had fallen off gradually during 1957, and 
by the fourth quarter consumer expenditures for durable 
goods were 4 percent lower than in the opening quarter on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. The largest decrease, however, 
came in the first quarter of 1958 when dollar purchases of 
durables were one-eighth below the first quarter of 1957—the 
lowest in 3 years. 

About four-fifths of the decline over the past year has re- 
sulted from the sharp fall in demand for automobiles. Other 
consumer hard goods have also experienced substantial sales 
reductions. 

In evaluating these developments, the trend in durable- 
goods outlays in recent vears should be kept in mind. From 
a low in the fourth quarter of 1953 these outlays rose about 
one-third to a peak seasonally adjusted annual rate of $37 
billion in the third quarter of 1955. To a large extent this 
inerease resulted from an exceptional new car market in 1955 
“NOTE: MR. WINSTON IS A MEMBER OF THE BUSINESS STRUCTURI 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


and, as new car demand returned to more normal proportions, 
durable-goods buying dipped to $33 billion annual rate in 
mid-1956 and then rose to a secondary peak of $36 billion in 
the opening quarter of last vear. 


Nondurable purchases maintained 


Nondurable-goods expenditures have shown a character- 
istically lesser cyclical impact. Consumption in the opening 
quarter of 1958 was very little below the third quarter peak 
Nondurable expenditures had been generally rising in the 
postwar years, and buying of such commodities in the 1958 
first quarter was only topped by the previous two quarters 

Expenditures for food, gasoline and oil, drugs, and shoes 
have continued high. First quarter purchases were un- 
changed from the third quarter when seasonally adjusted, 
and were well above a year ago. Buying of apparel (other 
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Table 1.—Personal ¢ onsumption Expenditures and Prices, 1957-58 


nt in 
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pr . - 


1O58 





Total goods and services 


Durable-goods 
Automobiles and parts 
Furniture and household 
equipment 


103. 8 
105. 6 


Nondurable-goods 
Clothing and shoes 
Food and alcoholic bever- 
ages 103. 4 
Gasoline and oil 102. 6 
Tobacco 107. 8 


102. 6 
Household operatior 102. 9 


Housing 102. 5 
Transportatior 101. 7 


Services 








1. Preliminary, based on partial 
Source: U. 8. Department 
ment of Labor, Bureau of I 


than shoes) has fallen off appreciably from the third quarter 
high; in the remaining major nondurable groups, the volume 
of purchasing was off moderately during the same period 


Services rise more slowly 


Expenditures for services have continued to rise, although 
at a reduced rate. This increase in service expenditures 
has served to offset a part of the decline in commodity buy- 
ing. The further increase in early 1958 is attributable 
largely to higher outlays for housing and household opera- 
tions (including utilities 

In the last 10 vears service expenditures have more than 
doubled to reach a total of $105 billion in 1957. The average 
rate of increase in this 10-year period was about 7's percent 
per year. In more recent years this rate of advance slowed 
somewhat with the year-to-year change from 1956 to 1957 
amounting to 5's percent 


USE OF CONSUMER DOLLAR 


Shifts in the use of the consumer dollar have historically 
developed slowly because of resistance to changes in con- 
sumption habits. Durable-goods expenditures in general 
are much more sensitive than other consumer purchases to 
changes in income and, over short periods, this influence is 
felt more promptly and more sharply. 

The postponability of many durable purchases is reflected 
in lower buying during periods of recession, and a “catching 
up’ in ensuing recovery periods. With high economic 
activity, employment and income generally prevailing in the 
postwar years, the response of durable expenditures to in- 
come changes until recently has been relatively much less 
than in the prewar years. A discussion of these shifts by 
detailed commodity and service items was presented in the 
September 1955 issue of this Survey. 

The falling off in purchases of durable goods in the first 
quarter of 1958 reduced the share of consumer income going 
to such expenditures to 10% percent from the 114 percent in 
the second half of 1957. Except during the steel strike in 
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the third quarter of 1952, this was the lowest ratio since 
mid-1946—a period when automobiles in particular and 
durables in general were still in short supply. Purchases 
of both the automobile and _ housefurnishings-appliance 
groups currently account for a lower relative share of income 
than in the past 5 years. 

Nondurable-goods outlays—dominated by such basic neces- 
sities as food, gasoline, and clothing, and strongly influenced 
by population and other growth factors—are less sensitive to 
income changes. After a decline from the maximum rate 
of 55 percent of income reached in 1947 when supplies of 
many durables were still insufficient, expenditures for non- 
durables in the past 3 years have tended to move almost 
proportionately with income. In the later period the ratio 
of nondurable expenditures to income has remained fairly 
close to 46% percent. In the last 6 months, however, as the 
share of income going to durables declined, the nondurable 
proportion has moved slightly upward to 47 percent. The 
continued strength in food expenditures accounted for most 
of this advance. 

Outlays by consumers for services, seasonally adjusted, 
have shown continuous quarter-to-quarter increases over the 
past 2 decades, and their share of income is now 36 percent. 
In general, service expenditures are relatively insensitive to 
income changes as consumers have very limited ability to 
alter outlays for such service items as housing, household 
utilities, car repair, medical care, and education. 

This sluggish response to changes in income means that 
service expenditures tend to hold up or rise moderately in 
the face of income declines. In the short run, therefore, as 
income falls services become rather strongly competitive 
with commodities, especially in those goods where demand is 
considered postponable. 


Effect of prices 


The changes in the pattern of spending by consumers as 
between goods and services in part reflect the differential 
movement of prices; their effect on the relative distribution 
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of the consumer dollar may be observed by considering the 
proportions of expenditures to income in real terms. As 
can be seen in table 2, the service share of the consumer 
income dollar on this basis had risen only about 1 percentage 
point in the 10-year period through 1957. Between mid- 
1957 and the first quarter of this year, however, the ratio 
to income in real terms rose an additional 1 percent and 
outlays for services currently account for almost 33 percent 
of income. 

The nondurable-goods share at 49's percent is at the highest 
rate since 1952 and, while lower than in the earlier postwar 
years when durable goods were in short supply, has not fallen 
nearly so much as the shares in current dollars would indicate. 
Durable-goods outlays in real terms currently account for 
about 11% percent of disposable personal income, about the 
same as in 1952, although below the 12 to 14 percent range 
in other years in the past decade. 


Less consumer borrowing 


Consumer credit outstanding declined more than seasonally 
in the early months of this year. The $43 billion of out- 
standing debt at the end of February was $2.3 billion higher 
than a year earlier—the smallest year-to-year rise since 
February 1955. As would be expected from developments in 
consumption, service credit is the only major Ricmineduaad 
component not experiencing a contraction in credit growth. 
Noninstallment debt at retail outlets in February was little 
different from a year earlier, about in line with the sales 
experience of retail stores. 

Total installment credit extended, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, declined slightly in the fourth quarter and much more 
sizably in the early months of this vear. Repayments, 
which had been rising steadily in recent vears reached a peak 
in December and fell slightly in the early months of 1958; 
repayments exceeded new loans in February and total in- 
stallment credit outstanding declined for the first time since 
1954. 

This behavior reflected, primarily, the recent deterioration 
in the automobile market and the concomitant reduced use 
of automobile credit. After fluctuating within a narrow 
range in 1957, new automobile installment loans, seasonally 
adjusted, turned down sharply in the first 2 months of 1958. 
They were off 5 percent in January and an additional 12 
percent in February to bring them about one-sixth below 
the year-ago figure. As the chart shows, the reduction in 
automobile credit use was responsible for most of the drop 
in total installment credit outstanding. Other installment 
credit in the first 2 months of the year remained at about 
the level of the fourth quarter of last year, following its 
slow growth in recent vears. 

The volume of credit has fallen less than total car purchases 
over the past year, reflecting an increase in the proportion 
of cars bought on credit. In addition, there has been a 
movement toward longer maturities in automobile financing: 
The proportion of new contracts with maturities of over 2's 
years was appreciably higher in early 1958 than a year 
earlier. 


VARIATIONS IN CONSUMER MARKETS 


As has been pointed out previously the consumption char- 
acteristics among the various consumer items in the recent 
period showed significant differences. Some light on these 
variations may emerge from considering individual items. 
The change in the “demand for automobiles has continued 
to play a leading part in the pattern of consumer spending. 
In the years 1956 and 1957, the number of new passenger 
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cars purchased had been just under 6 million, off from the 
near 7% million record volume sold in 1955 

In 1957, consumer purchasing of new automobiles fell off 
somewhat from the beginning of the vear but steadied in the 
spring and summer, after seasonal allowances. Sales began 
to fall shortly after the introduction of the 1958 models, and 
continued to decline through the first quarter. First quarter 
sales at almost 1.1 million were about 30 percent below the 
same period a year ago. 

Stocks of new cars rose 
1957. While the “clean up” 
the introduction of new models proceeded satisfactorily, the 
1958 models began to accumulate in late 1957 and early 1958. 
Subsequent reductions in output schedules appear to have 
halted the rise in stocks by February. Dealers’ holdings of 
new cars at the end of March, however, were equal to over 
2 months of current sales. 

Prices of the new model automobiles introduced in the fall 
of 1957 were, on the average, about 3 percent higher than the 
models introduced a year earlier. However, the poor sales 
experience has led to small but continued price decreases 


sizably through the summer of 
operation in preparation for 
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Table 2.—Personal Consumption Expenditures as a Percent of 
Disposable Personal Income Based upon Constant (1947) Dollars 


(Percent) 

nny 
Total Durable Nondur- 
goods and goods ible goods 
services 


Services 





1947 97 
1948 See ’ 04 
1949 
1950__ ss o4 

1951 92. 2 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 








Detail will not necessarily add to totals due t 


Source: U. 8. Department of Con 


since then as dealers offered inducements in the form of 
larger discounts and/or trade-in allowances. By the end of 
the first quarter, retail prices probably did not differ much 
from those of a vear earlier. 

Another element in the sales picture has been a tendency 
for purchasers to shift toward cars in the lower price lines. 
In the first 2 months of 1958, the lowest price lines of the 
“Big 3” cars accounted for one-fifth of output as compared 
to somewhat over one-tenth in the same months of 1957. 
Another feature of the current automobile market is the 
recent growth in sales of foreign cars, though these do not 
constitute any large share of the market. 

The shift in automobile demand during the current down- 
turn in activity constitutes one of the major differences 
between this period and 1948-49 and 1953-54. Automobile 
expenditures fell sizably in the fourth quarter of 1953 but 
then were stable to higher during 1954. In 1948-49 auto- 
motive expenditures continued upward throughout the period 
of declining overall activity; the decline then in goods con- 
sumption was attributable to other durables and nondurable 
commodities. 


Furniture, appliances weaker 


Expenditures for many ot her types of durable commodities 
have also shown a significant decline, though not to the same 
extent as automobiles. Buying of furniture and household 
equipment, which had reached a record rate at the end of 
1956 on a seasonally adjusted basis, held through the third 
quarter of 1957 and then slid off 4 percent by the first 
quarter of 1958. 

At department stores, In the first 
sales of departments selling major household appliances and 
furniture and bedding were each off almost 10 percent from 
a veur ago. In the domestic floor covering departments 
sales of synthetic carpets were moderately lower than a year 
earlier, while sales of hard surface floor coverings were down 


3 months of the year 


more than a sixth. 

In electrical appliances, most large-ticket items were mov- 
ing slowly, while the smaller appliances generally moved in 
good volume. Among other durable-goods departments, 
sporting goods, and cameras sold in good quantity ’ exceeding 
year-ago totals, while the radio, television, and music de- 
partments had sales for both months nearly equal to a year 


ago. 


Trade association data on tha volume ol radios sold at 
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retail indicate year-to-year declines in the early months of 
1958, following a sizable rise in the 1955-57 period. Retail 
sales of television sets have been below year-ago figures since 
last fall. These sales had declined from 1955 to 1956 and 
held steady in the first half of 1957. 


Record food expenditures 


The amount spent for food and beverages in restaurants 
and for the home accounts for half of all goods purchased. 
Because of its large relative importance and because most 
food expenditures represent largely necessities, such pur- 
chases tend to help keep the aggregate consumption of goods 
from sliding rapidly when buying elsewhere slackens. 

Total expenditures for food and beverages remained fairly 
stable over the last three quarters. Buying in the first 
quarter of this year, seasonally adjusted, was somewhat 
higher than in the last quarter of 1957 and 4% percent above 
that in the first quarter of last year. ‘Taking into consider- 
ation the rise in prices of food sold to the consumer in the 
past year, the physical volume of food consumption at the 

resent time about matches that of a year ago although it 
is somewhat lower on a per capita basis. 

Purchases of food are dependent not only on consumer 
income but also on farm output and stocks. While overall 
food supplies are about the same as a year ago, production 
of meat products in the first 2 months of 1958 was off about 
10 percent from the previous year while marketings of fresh 
fruits and vegetables were cut by the severe weather this 
winter. Even though consumer income is off slightly, prices 
of these products are very sensitive to changing supplies, 
and this has been the chief factor behind the steady rise in 
retail prices of meats and produce over the past several 


months. 


Apparel sales off, shoe demand up 


Buying of clothing and shoes, which for almost 3 years 
prior to 1955 had been running at an annual rate of $20 
billion, began to pick up in that year and by the third quarter 
of 1957 had risen 15 percent to a peak annual rate of $23 
billion. Preliminary figures indicate a decline of about 5 
percent from that top to the first quarter of this vear. 
Expenditures for apparel present a somewhat mixed pic- 
ture. Shoe sales are being maintained better than other 
items of clothing. Sales of shoe stores were well above a 
vear earlier in January, though only slightly above in Feb- 
ruary. At department men’s sales in the 
January-February period were about 3 percent above, while 
snles of women’s shoes were down from a year earlier 
Men’s clothing sales in the opening months of 1958 were 
below year-ago figures at both men’s wear stores and men’s 
wear departments. In women’s wear, the January experience 
was favorable, but February sales, except for furs, slipped to 
below the February 1957 level. However, the effect of the 
unusually bad weather conditions is difficult to gage and 
particularly so in view of their encroachment on the shorter 


stores, shoe 


Easter season this year. 

Preliminary data for department stores in March, after 
adjustment for seasonal and the changing date of Easter 
suggest that apparel sales improved from February though 
they were still somewhat below a year ago 


Slower growth for motor fuel 
Expenditures for gasoline and oil for the most part appear 


to be a function of the number of cars in operation and, as 
such, have evidenced strong growth characteristics. With 
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the motor car becoming more and more a necessary item 
in transportation of consumers, expenditures for fuel and oil 
have not shown any marked sensitivity to income changes. 

The volume of purchases has grown steadily with time, 
and, relative to spendable income, the proportion has been 
tending upward. In the past 5 years expenditures for gaso- 
line and oil have increased by 44 percent, or at an average 
rate of 7 percent per year. Judging by apparent consump- 
tion of motor fuel, and by sales recorded by gasoline service 
stations, there has been some slowing in growth in 1957 and 
in recent months. 


Housing and household operation 


Housing and household operation outlays together account 
for nearly half of all service expenditures by consumers. In 
household operation are included outlays for domestic service 
as well as payments for electricity, gas, water, telephone, 
and other communications. 

Expenditures for these services have moved up fairly 
steadily in the postwar years: In the past 5 years outlays 
have risen more than 40 percent. This growth has been due 
yartly to rising income, but also importantly because of 
cra rentals, and continuous increases in the number (and 
size) of occupied homes, in population, and in living stand- 
ards. Outlays for utilities have been accelerated by the 
very large postwar growth in home electrical appliances, in 
the use of gas for heating, and the continued rise in the 
number of telephones. 

Over the past decade electricity and natural gas sales for 
residential use have both more than tripled in volume—-a 
larger relative rise than in industrial and commercial con- 
sumption. This rate of growth in residential use was con- 
siderably reduced in 1957—-electricity sales rose about 9 
percent from 1956, while gas sales were up 3 percent. 

Telephone revenues rose about 9 percent in each of the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957—-about the same as the average 
annual increase in the preceding 3 years. The number of 
residential telephones in operation almost doubled in the 10 
years ending January 1, 1958, as compared to a two-thirds 
rise in business phones. 

Expenditures for domestic service have also risen in the 
past year—outlays in the first quarter of this year were 
2 percent above a year earlier. This was at a record rate 
due to both higher wage costs and to slightly more employ- 
ment. These expenditures had risen about 30 percent in 
the 5 years from 1951 to 1956 and then leveled in 1957. 
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The slower increase in expenditures for gas, electricity, 
and domestic service, a reduced rate of growth in the stock 
of housing, and a smaller rise in rental prices have all been 
factors in a recent lessening in the rate of advance in con- 
sumer outlays for housing and household operation. 


Transportation 


Consumer use of transportation has been relatively stable 
in the recent period; activity within this field, however, has 
varied considerably. Outlays for automobile services have 
been steadily increasing with growing passenger car registra- 
tions, the increased use of cars especially in suburban areas, 
and as a means of getting to and from work. Expenditures 
in 1957 rose about 5 percent from 1956. 

Expenditure for airline travel is still trending strongly 
upward with early 1958 passenger-miles flown about 10 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. The railroads and local transit 
lines have not fared so well. In the first 2 months of this 
year, passenger operating revenues of Class I railways were 
about one-eighth below a vear ago, while those of local 
transit lines in the January-February period were about 7 
percent lower. Operating revenues of intercity busses last 
vear were running about 7 percent above a year ago. This, 
however, reflects increased fares; 6 percent fewer revenue 
passengers were carried in 1957 than in the previous year 
Passenger miles were only slightly lower. 


Foreign travel 


Foreign travel has been attracting a greater number of 
Americans ever since wartime restrictions were eliminated. 
Expenditures abroad and for transportation in 1957 were 
about $1.9 billion, as compared to $1.8 billion in 1956 and 
$1 billion in 1950. 

About 30 percent of these outlays go to foreign and 
United States carriers, while the remainder—expenditures 
abroad—is almost equally divided between the Western 
Hemisphere and the rest of the world. There has been, 
however, a growing emphasis on European travel. 

After a decline in aggregate outlays in early 1957 due to 
the Suez crisis, foreign travel picked up during the rest of 
1957. No definitive data are available for 1958, but early 
indications of passport applications and bookings suggest 
continuing heavy interest in this type of recreational and 
educational expenditures. The lower fares established by 
the air lines for European travel in the new economy class 
are expected to afford a stimulus to such travel. 
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Tue PERSONAL income 
flow to families and unat- 
tached individuals reached a 
new high of $328 billion in 
1957. This was 5 percent 
above the current-dollar total 
for 1956, 12 percent above 
1955, and about 20 percent 
above 1953 and 1954. 

In as much as the number 
of consumer units increased 
over this period, the 
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forward i1 
of the SuRVEY 
family 


in average income was, of for earlier years that were presented in preceding articles 
never- are reproduced here A technical note on definitions and 


course, smaller, but 
theless it amounted to 
percent from 1953 to 1957 
With allowance for the rise 
in prices since 1953, the ad- 





This article brings up-to-date the estimates of the distri- 
bution of families and family income initiated by the Office 
of Business Economics in a supplement to the Survey o1 
Business, “‘Income 
States, by Size, 1944-50” (U. S. Government Printing Offiee, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1953, 
articles in the March 1955 and June 1956 issues 


price 65 cents), and carried 


Included in the present article are revised 
income distributions for 1953-55 and preliminary 


rise estimates for 1956 and 1957. 


14 methodology appears at the end of this article 
detailed discussion of sources and methods, the reader is 


referred to the Income Distribution supplement 


(mean) family income, ob- 
tained by dividing total in- 
come by the total number of 
consumer units, was $6,130. 
Before examining how av- 
erage incomes have changed 
during the postwar period, 
several characteristics of these 
averages may be noted 
Average incomes per fam- 


Distribution in the United 


ily or consumer unit are sub- 
stantially higher than aver- 
age incomes expressed on a 
per capita or per worker 
basis. The average (mean) 
of $6,130 in 1957, for exam- 
ple, was more than $1,900 


Most of the summary data 


For a more 





larger than average annual 





vance in real income per 
family was 7 percent 

The distribution of the dollar income total for 1957 among 
the 53% milllon consumer units of the Nation is illustrated 
in the accompanying chart. Bars at the left of the chart 
show the percentage of families and unattached individuals 
in each personal income range, and those at the right the 
yvercentage share of total income received by each group. 
rhese figures for 1957, as well as the estimates presented 
for 1956, are preliminary. The latest comprehensive data 
from tax returns are for 1955, and distributions for the two 
later vears have been extended from the 1955 tax-return- 
based figures by sample survey data on family incomes. All 
of the distributions shown here have been adjusted to agree 
statistically with the family income totals included in the 
annual personal income series. 

The chart for 1957 shows the largest concentration of 
consumer units in the income range between $4,000 and 
$6,000, in which were found 25 percent of the total number 
of families and individuals. The brackets directly below 
($2,000 to $4,000) and above ($6,000 to $8,000) included 
another 23 and 18 percent, respectively. Fourteen percent 
of consumer units- comprising in large part unattached 
individuals and farm operator families—received incomes of 
less than $2,000 At the upper end of the income scale, 20 
percent had 1957 incomes over $8,000; within this group 11 
percent received $10,000 or more 

Three commonly used measures of the central income 
position of consumer units in 1957 may be cited. The 
modal income, which represents the most frequent or usual 
family income, was located within the $4,500 to $5,000 
income band. Average (median) personal income was ap- 
proximately $5,060; half of the families and unattached 
individuals had personal incomes below and half had incomes 
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earnings of full-time em- 
ployees in the same year (see Table 1). The difference 
between the two averages arises partly because the family 
average covers earnings of self-employed as well as employed 
persons, and includes supplementary incomes received by 
many families in such forms as interest, dividends, rents, 
and selected items of nonmoney income. In contrast, the 
average for employees covers wages and salaries only. 

But the major reason why the family average is larger is 
that many families have more than one working member. 
Census Bureau survey data show that over one-third of 
multiperson families had two earners, and another one-tenth 
had three or more earners during 1956. Somewhat less 
than one-half of the supplementary earners in families 
were wives of the family head, and the remainder were grown 
children or other relatives. Even small earnings by any of 
these persons serve to make the family average larger than 
earnings on a per worker basis. 


Before-tax average incomes 


Over the past decade the average income of American 
families and unattached individuals rose by $2,000-—from 
$4,130 in 1947 to $6,130 last year. This represented an 
increase of almost 50 percent for the ten-year period as a 
whole 

When adjustment is made to eliminate the effects of 
changes in the prices of goods and services—by expressing 
incomes in terms of dollars of 1957 purchasing power—the 
rise in average real income was just over $1,000 for the 
decade. This represented an increase of about 20 percent 
in average family purchasing power since 1947. 

A broad upsweep of incomes characterized seven of the 
vears within the 1947-57 period. Only in the recession 
years of 1949 and 1954 was there a decrease in the constant- 
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dollar family average. Last year, when the decline in 
business activity affected only the last 4 months, average 
real income for the year as a whole remained substantially 
at its 1956 level (see chart 


After-tax average incomes 


Federal individual income tax liabilities averaged $650 
per family and unattached individual last year. This was 
$50 more than the corresponding average for 1956 and— 
despite the reductions in tax rates in 1954—about $70 more 
per consumer unit than in 1953. In fact, except for a dip 
in 1954, the average tax liability of consumer units has 
increased in each year since 1950, reflecting the broad up- 
ward shift of consumer units into higher tax-rate brackets. 

The 1947-57 rise in after-tax incomes was therefore some- 
what less than the increase noted earlier in the before-tax 
In terms of 1957 dollars, real after-tax income 
from $4,610 per consumer 


averages. 
rose by somewhat under $900 
unit in 1947 to $5,480 in 1957. The rise over the decade 
Was at an average annual rate of 1% percent. This compared 
with a rate of about 1; percent for the 28-vear period from 
1929 to 1957 

It is of interest to note that real after-tax income last 
vear showed no change from 1956. 


CHANGES FROM 1947 TO 1957 


The rise in average family income over the 1947 to 1957 
decade was reflected in a marked upward shift of families 
along the income scale. This is illustrated in the accom- 
panying chart which compares the income distribution of 
consumer units in current dollars for 1947 and 1957. 

The chart shows a broad shift of the income distribution 
curve from the range below $4,000 on the left-hand side of 
the diagram to the higher income bands on the right-hand 
side. Of particular interest is the shift of the peak of the 
which represents the modal or most common familys 
income. This modal range moved from approximately the 
$3.000 to $3,500 income bracket in 1947 to the $4,500 to 
$5,000 bracket in 1957. 


curve, 


Table 1.—Average Family Personal Income Before and After Fed- 
eral Individual Income Tax Liability, and Average Annual 
Earnings Per Full-time Employee 


Average 
(mean) an- 
nual earnings 
per full-time 
employee 
(In current 
dollars 


| Average (mean) personal income per 
| family and unattached individual 
Number of |_ be 
families and 
unattached | 
individuals 
Millions) 
(Incurrent, In 1957 
dollars | dollars! 


Before tax After tax 


Incurrent) In 1957 
dollars | dollars! 





36.1 $2, 340) $3, 940 $2, 32) $3, 910 $1, 405 


44.7 4, 130 5, 120 3, 72) 4,610 2, 58u 
48.6 4, 440 5, 180 4, 070 . 750 3. 008 
49. ! 4, 900 5, 300 =? . 830 3, 247 
5D. % 5, 120 5, 500 s . 910 3, 431 
BO. ! 5, 390 | 5, 720 ‘ 5, 100 3, 581 


51.3 5, 360 5, 640 8 5, 100 3, 660 
52. 5, 600 5, 870 5, 0: 5, 290 3, 831 
2. § 5, 910 6, 110 5, 3 4, 480 4,021 
53. 6, 130 6, 130 5, 5, 480 4,19) 














e price indexes used as deflators are those employed in deflating the personal con- 
tion expenditure series in the national income accounts, 
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Distribution of 
Family Personal Income in 1957 


Percent of 
Aggregate income 


Percent of Families and 
Unottached individuals 
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Reflecting expansion in economic activity, the rise in 
prices, and the increase in the total number of households in 
the United States, families with current-dollar incomes 
above $4,000 more than doubled in number between 1947 
and 1957. In the earlier year there were some 16% million 
consumer units In the range above $4,000; their number in- 
creased to 34 million last year. In contrast, units with 
incomes below $4,000 declined from 28 million in 1947 to 
19% million in 1957. In percentage terms, families and un- 
attached individuals with incomes above $4,000 accounted 
for 37 percent of the total number in 1947 and 63 percent in 
1957 (see Table 2). 

The broad shift of families from income brackets below 
$4,000 to higher income ranges is mirrored in the distribution 
of their total income. In 1957, the 34 million consumer units 
that had incomes of more than $4,000 received more than 
$280 billion of total income. This contrasted with $120 
billion in that range received by 16% million consumers in 
1947. The $1,000 bracket in which the largest proportion 
of total current-dollar income was located shifted from the 
$3,000 to $4,000 bracket in 1947 to the $5,000 to $6,000 
bracket in 1957 


Stability of relative distribution 


The shift of families up the absolute income scale in the 
decade after 1947 involved little change in the relative dis- 
tribution of income. Percentage shares of total income re- 
ceived by successive fifths of consumer units in 1956 did not 
differ significantly from corresponding estimates for 1947. 

A fractional decrease in relative share appears for the top 
20 percent of families and unattached individuals and corre- 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Consumer Units and Their Income by 
Family Income Level, 1947 and 1953-57 


Family personal meome 
before income taxes 





nder $2,000 
$2,000-$3, 999 
$4 ,000-$5,909 
$4 ,000-$7 999 
$8 ,U0U-$9 099 


$10,000-$14, 999 ? t » 7 ? h : } 3.2 425 
$15,000 and over F r 1 ; 9148 4 >i 541 


Total 9 312.3 





Under $2,000 
$2,000-$3, 990 
$4,000-$5, 909 
$6 ,000- $7 ,v09 
$8 ,000-$9, 900 
$10,000-$14,909 7 
$15,000 and over 2 ; ; ; r 


100 100 100 100 100 100 


Total 100 «100 











spondingly minor increases for the three middle fifths. 
These changes are very small particularly when contrasted 
with the long-run changes that have been observed since 
1929. Although comprehensive data for the earlier period 
are lacking, such estimates as have been made indicate that 
the relative share of upper income groups has been signifi- 
cantly lower since World War II 

As was noted in an earlier article, the reduction appears 
to have reflected two factors: First, a decrease since the 
prewar period in the relative importance in the income total 
of types of income—such as dividends which accrue in 
large proportions to the upper income groups; and second. va 
reduction in dispersion within major income types, parti- 
cularly wages and salaries 
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Component groups of families 

In comparing the 1947 and 1957 income distribution esti- 
mates it must be remembered that it is not the same families 
whose incomes are examined in the 2 years. Not only was 
there a net increase of 9 million consumer units during the 
decade—from 44% million in 1947 to 53% million in 1957 
but a substantial number of families that existed in the 
former year had disappeared by the latter. Moreover, 
many of the consumer units that remained throughout the 
period probably shifted their relative position on the income 
scale. 

The average (mean) income of nonfarm families, for ex- 
ample, was more than $2,100, or 45 percent, higher in 1956 
than in 1947. In contrast, the average for the farm operator 
group—including income from both farm and nonfarm 
sources—increased by less than $500, or under 15 percent 
Farm incomes were unusually high in the immediate postwar 
years. 

Reflecting this differential change in average income, the 
shift up the income scale in the decade following 1947 was 
much less pronounced for the farm than for the nonfarm 
croup. 


Adjustment for price rise 


A large part of the shift of families to higher income 
brackets between 1947 and 1957 reflected the influence of 
the rise in prices. As noted earlier, the average (mean 
income of consumer units increased over the decade by almost 
50 percent on a current dollar basis, and by 20 percent when 
1947 incomes are expressed in 1957 prices. 

It is of interest to examine the changes in income size 
distribution that have taken place over the decade after the 
effect of the price rise has been eliminated, that is, to de- 
termine changes in the size distribution of real incomes. This 
can be derived only in rough fashion because we do not 
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Changes in Family Income Distribution 
There was a marked upward shift of family incomes from 1947 to 1957 
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possess separate indexes applicable to the various income 
brackets. It is therefore necessary to use the same index 
throughout the income range even though all brackets may 
not have been actually affected in the same way by the price 
rise. Moreover, available price indexes which refer to con- 
sumer expenditures for goods and services must be applied 
to income totals that include income taxes and saving as 
well as outlays for consumption. 

In Table 4 an approximate conversion of the 1947 distri- 
bution of families and unattached individuals into 1957 
dollars has been made by applying the price index used in 
defiating the personal consumption expenditure component 
of gross national product to the current dollar distribution 
for the earlier year.! Differences between these figures and 
the income distribution for 1957 reflect—approximately— 
the shifts that have taken place in real (constant-dollar) 
family incomes. 

The upward shift of families into brackets above $4,000 
that was noted earlier in the current-dollar series appears 
also, though substantially dampened, in the constant dollar 
figures. The number of consumer units with real (1957-— 
dour) incomes over $4,000 increased from 23 million in 1947 
to the 34 million already cited for 1957. In the current- 


dollar series the number in this range more than doubled. 
Similarly, compared with 11% million or 26 percent of fam- 
ilies and unattached individuals with real incomes above 
$6,000 in 1947, there were 20% million, or 38 percent in that 
range in 1957. 


Consumer units with real incomes above 





1. The procedure used was first to determine new class limits for each income bracket in 
1947 by dividing the current-dollar income limits ($1,000, $2,000, ete.) by the price index, and 
then to interpolate to determine the numbers of consumer units in the usual $1,000 income 


brackets. Interpolation formulas are described in the Income Distribution supplement, 
page 38, f. 12. 





$10,000 increased in number from 3% million in 1947 to more 
than 6 million last year. 


Table 3.—Percent Distribution of Family Personal Income Among 
Fifths of Consumer Units, 1947 and 1956 





Fifths of consumer units ranks f income 1954 1947 
Lowest 0 
2. 3 
3. 
Highest 4.9 
Total 100, 0 100, 0 








Table 4.—Distribution of Consumer Units by Keal Income Level, 
1947 and 1957 


Number of familie 
and unattached §Percent distributior 
individuals 

Family personal income in 1957 dollars (millions 

(before income taxes 





1947 1947 
1957 in 1957 1957 (in 1957 
dollars dollars 
Under $2,000 7.3 8.0 if 1s 
$2,000-$3 999 12.1 13.7 23 3! 
$4,000-$5, 990 13. 6 | 11.5 25 25 
$6,000-$7 999 9.6) 5.6 18 12 
$8,000-$9 999 is; 








$10,000-$14,999 3.6 2.1 7 
$15,000 and over 2.2] 1.3 4 3 
Total... 53.5 | 44.7 100 100 





1. For limitations of the adjustment for price changes, see text 
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Table ,6.—Distribution of Families and Their Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, Selected 
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Fable 7.—Distribution of Unattached Individuals and Their Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, Selected Years, 


1944-56 
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Table 8.—Distribution of Farm Operator and Nonfarm Families and Their Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 
1953=56 ! 
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1 For discussion of data « gr ’ families for rlier ye ;, see technical note. 
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Table 9.—Numbcr of Consumer Units and Persons, and Aggregate and Average Family Personal Income, Selected Years, 1944-56 
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Average Tax, Average Income, and Tax Rate, by Family Personal Income Level, 1950-56 
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supplement, 


tributions of families and unattached individuals by level of after-tax income were 
1950-56 by subtracting Federal individual income tax liabilities from family 
il income in each family income bracket, and shifting the families down the income 
: the interpolation procedures described on page 61 of the Income Distribution 


Farm operator and nonfarm family series prior to 1953 
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porate revisions in the income 
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AS car 
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a later date to incorporate these and other newly available data for the farm group. 


Ss, separately, for the years 1953-5 only. 
for earlier years (1944, 1946, 1947 and 1950-52) are omitted because they do not incor- 
from nonfarm sources and from 


» of this group 


recently developed by the Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 


presented here include income size distributions for farm operator families and 


For farm operator families, the 


farm opera- 


8. Department of 


be seen from the accompanying tabulation, the revisions result in higher average 
omes for the farm group in all years beginning with 1946, with the largest increases 
Farm family income distributions for the pre-1953 period will be developed at 


These 


revisions in farm family income will affect also, though to a much smaller relative extent, 


the 


here 


ill-family and all-consumer unit income distributions for 1944-52 that 
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Average 
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jarm ¢ 
families 

Old 

series 
$2. 906 
3, 332 
3, 511 
3, 382 


3, 959 


e Income 
Or Cur 


(mean) 
income of 
pperator 


Revised 
series 
$2, 880 
3, 385 
3, 583 
3, 498 
4,114 


4,147 
3, 905 
3, 881 
3, 934 
4,085 


1. Averages are published for 1947 forward in “Policy for Commercial Agriculture: It’s 
Relation to Economic Growth and Stability,” Joint Economic Committee, Washington, 1957, 


Pp. 86. 
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Foreign Assistance in 1957 


Forric countries received approximately $5.1 billion 
of goods, services, and cash in 1957 under the several U. S. 
Government foreign assistance programs. This amount was 
about $160 million more than in 1956. Military supplies and 
services furnished declined to $2.5 billion in 1957. Other 
assistance rose by one-eighth to nearly $2.6 billion, the latter 
figure being higher for the first time since 1951. Assistance 
reported here is transfers, including sales of agricultural 
commodities for foreign currencies, but net of grant returns 
to United States, of principal collections on credits, and of 
U.S. uses of the foreign currency acquired from the sale of 
farm products. 

This rise in nonmilitary assistance resulted primarily from 
greatly increased disbursements on Export-Import Bank 
loans, which in the final quarter of the year approached $470 
million. Even excluding utilizations by the United Kingdom 
of $250 million from the special post-Suez loan commitment, 
this represented a marked step up. Disbursements under all 
U. S. Government foreign credit programs in the vear were 
almost $1 billion, the largest since 1948. Loan disbursements 
thus represented more than half as much as nonmilitary 
grants in 1957. (See table 1 

Exports of farm products sold for foreign currencies, which 
had doubled from 1955 to 1956, fell off in the latter half of 
1957, and the assistance to foreign countries through these 
programs during 1957 as a whole rose only $67 million over 
the preceding year. On the other hand, the nonmilitary 
grants were off $137 million to less than $1.6 billion, the 
lowest in any 12-month period since V—J Day 

The nonmilitary assistance approached one-tenth of all 
-U.S. payments abroad in the balance of payments, exclusive 
of military supplies and services furnished under grant-aid 
programs. Although some of these Government funds, such 
as the loan to the United Kingdom during the last quarter of 
the year, were used to strengthen foreign reserves or to pay 
off other foreign debts, it may be estimated that directly or 
indirectly this assistance financed nearly one-tenth of the 
$26 billion of U.S. exports of goods and services in 1957. 


Government assistance ‘«spipeline”’ declines 


Gross transfers of grants in the second half of 1957 were 
at an annual rate of about $3.6 billion as compared with an 
estimated $2.6 billion in appropriations and other new au- 
thorizations provided by Congress for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958. The difference was made up by draw- 
ing on the carry-over funds which at the beginning of this 
fiscal year stood at $6.2 billion. In consequence, as noted 
in the October 1957 Survey, the declines in grant transfers 
may be expected to continue. 

To sustain the increasing rate of loan disbursements, 
Congress recently moved to increase the Export-Import 

NOTE.—MR. KERBER IS A MEMBER OF THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
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Bank lending authority by $2 billion. This new authoriza 
tion—together with $2.4 billion in loan funds committed to 
foreign borrowers but not disbursed, and over $1 billiom in 
funds otherwise available for commitment at the end of 
1957—makes a large fund available for the use of repayable 
long-term credits, rather than grants, as a means of U. S. 
Government foreign assistance. 


Geographical trends persist 


The annual net assistance to Western Europe was reduced 
18 percent to less than $1.6 billion, as military assistance was 
down while other aid was up. (See table 2.) The latter 
change reflected the loan to the United Kingdom, to 
strengthen the reserves of the sterling area, and also a deeline 
Table 1.—United States Government Net Foreign Grants and 


Credits and Selected Short-Term Foreign Assistance, by Type: 
Calendar Years 1956 and 1957 


llions of dollars] 





Total_ — 


Military supplies and 
services (net grants 
Gross grants 
Less: Reverse grants 
and returns j 12 | 3 2 
' 
2,571 | 633 | 667 
| 
1, 600 391 493 
1,666 | 408 | 514 
| 


Other aid ! 


Net new grants 
Gross grants 
Less: Reverse grants 

and returns 56 67 17 22 


Net new credits 
New credits 
Less: Principal col- 
lections. 


Net short-term assist- 
ance ? 558 
Gross sales (currency 
claims acquired , 078 23: 390 $42 | 
Less: Currencies used 
by U. 8. Govern- 
ment 520 608 142 166 | 98 203 











1. ‘‘Nonmilitary” grants and eredits include all defense support, rel elopment, 
ind technica! cooperation assistance, including all cash transfers to f »vernments 
except the contributions to the multilateral-construction program of th h Atlantic 
l'reaty Organization an | for mutual weapons development. ‘Defense st is econom- 
ic assistance rendered to a country to sustain its defense burden withot effects on 
the minimum level of economic strength or growth 

2. Short-term claims acquired by U. 8. Government under agrict 
less short-term liabilities for currencies advanced by foreign government | ig delivery 
of agricultural commodities. 

Note.—For technical note on grants and credits see SURVEY, October 1954, p, 20. Data 
for 1957 are preliminary and partially estimated. 

Source; U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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of $88 million in loan repayments, as the British Government 
exercised its option to defer principal repayments on the 
early postwar credits and war settlements and made smaller, 
concluding repayments of its lend-lease silver indebtedness. 
The Western European area received about 30 percent of 
1957 transfers, compared with almost 40 percent in 1956. 

The share of the Near East, Africa, and South Asia area 
(which includes Greece and Turkey and the Baghdad Pact 
countries) expanded moderately to nearly a fourth of the 
total. 

Elsewhere, both military and other aid transfers increased 
to the American Republics and also to Asia, which received 
slightly more than one-third of the 1957 aid. 

The 10 countries listed in table 3 include all those which 
received more than $100 million in net nonmilitary assistance 
in 1956 or 1957. Six countries received half of 1956 and 
1957 nonmilitary aid. Annual changes ranged from an in- 
crease of $284 million to the United Kingdom to a decline 
of $99 million to France. 


Sales displace military grants 


With the diminishing amount of military assistance from 
the United States, several North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion participants have increased their purchases from the 
United States of conventional armaments and maintenance 
and spare parts for the equipment previously transferred as 
a grant. Such deliveries approximated $225 million last 
year—an increase of $175 million over 1956, much of which 
went to Germany. More recently, the discussions with the 
French Government in January on the French financial 
situation resulted in an agreement to sell up to $45 million 
in U. S. military supplies and equipment for French NATO 
forces in Europe for franes, as a form of short-term assistance 
to that country. 

Reported military grant deliveries at $2.5 billion comprised 
49 percent of the total net assistance in the past year com- 
pared with 54 percent in 1956. In both years, a major part 
of the annual transfers was made in the January—June period. 
This seasonal pattern was evident in all areas, but the cus- 
tomary April-June rise was not so pronounced in deliveries 
to Western Europe (excluding Greece and Turkey). 

Military assistance represents primarily deliveries of 
equipment for use by foreign military organizations. Also 
included are the contributions to the multilateral construc- 
tion programs of NATO—which in 1957 amounted to $64 
million—and for mutual weapons development. All other 
cash transfers are included in nonmilitary assistance. Most 
military assistance was under the mutual security program, 
but transfers of naval vessels under special legislation, sup- 
ported by international agreements requiring their return 
after several years, are estimated to have amounted to $57 
million in 1957—double those in the preceding 12 months. 


Offshore procurement transfers 


Reported deliveries to Europe under “offshore procure- 
ment’’ contracts declined moderately. Most of these com- 
modities require long-lead production time and were de- 
livered under contracts placed several years ago. New con- 
tracts placed in the last 2 years have totaled about $200 
million. During this same period over $900 million was paid 
out on the older contracts. 

The increased deliveries to the countries outside Western 
Europe were primarily from U. S. production. For all 
areas, reported deliveries of military supplies produced 
abroad declined proportionately to U. S. exports and stock 
transfers, and again comprised about one-fifth of the annual 
deliveries as in 1956, as compared with one-third in 1955. 
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These offshore procurement contracts generally represent 
a source of dollar earnings for the countries in which the con- 
tracts are placed, as well as an opportunity for them to main- 
tain or expand their military production. Further, some 
contracts represent a method for the U. 5S. Government to 
use advantageously Government-held foreign currencies 
acquired through the sale of farm products, and the sales 
agreements often specify this use. 


Credit activity increases 

The increase in repayable loans, as opposed to grants, as 
a form of U. S. Government foreign assistance follows the 
intent stated in congressional authorizations in recent years, 
The emphasis on credit terms-—particularly when the assist- 
ance is to be provided for economic development abroad 
was continued in the creation of the Development Loan Fund 
in the Mutual Security Act of 1957 (Public Law 85-141) 
This authority, in conjunction with the supporting appro- 
priation, provided $300 million for the first year of a con- 
tinuing program. 

Expanding credit commitments in 1957 to a total of over 
$1.4 billion included significant authorizations by the 
Export-Import Bank, and for disbursement of foreigt 
currencies acquired through the sale of farm products 
This compares with the nearly $1.7 billion in the preceding 
vear when the $500-million collateral loan was authorized 
for the United Kingdom to assist that country in meeting 
its extraordinary dollar requirements following the closing 
of the Suez Canal. Major loan commitments in 1957 were 
to India and Japan. 

The commitments—even without actual disbursement 
frequently provide a secondary support to the dollar resources 
of foreign countries and thus can be considered an aid in 
maintaining foreign economic stability. Actual disburse- 
ments lag behind the increase in commitments, and un- 
utilized credit commitments rose to almost $2.4 billion at 
the year end, after more than doubling to 82 billion in 1956 

Credit transfers last year resulted in a net outflow of 


Foreign Assistance 


Billion Dollars 


* | 


Short-tezsm 
. 
assistance, net 


Other gronts 


& credits, net 


Military grants, 
net 
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© Foreign currency claims accumulated through the sole of agricultural commodities 
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Government long-term capital for the first year since 1953. 
Repayments expanded one-fourth to $634 million despite 
the deferral of $56 million in principal installments on 
United Kingdom credits. Returns of lend-leased silver from 
India and Pakistan, as well as continuing returns from the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands, totaled $163 million, 
compared with $70 million in 1956 


Outstanding indebtedness $12 billion 


The net credit outflow from the United States raised the 
foreign indebtedness on U. S. Government overseas credits 
arising since the beginning of World War II to a new high 
close to $12 billion. Not all of this indebtedness is ri pavable 
in dollars, although it can be measured in dollar equivalents. 

The loan total outstanding Government's 
paid subscriptions of $3,420 million to the three international 
Institutions (the International Bank for Reeonstruction and 
Development, the International Finance Corporation, and 
the International Monetary Fund) as well as World War I 
indebtedness 

At the end of 1957, U 
for collecting the outstanding indebtedness re ported sched- 
uled collections overdue 90 days or more amounting to $95 
million for principal repayments and $37 million for interest. 
During the year about $3 million in foreign principal indebt- 
edness was charged off as uncollectible 

On the total outstanding principal, the U. 5. Government 
collected $192 million in interest and commissions in 1957, 
about $1 million more’ than in the preceding year. This 
amount is not used in deriving the data on net credits. 
Excluding that United Kingdom indebtedness on which the 
interest collections were deferred, the global collections in 
the past vear represent an average return of more than 2% 
percent, 


ext ludes the 


S. Government agencies responsible 


Half of nonmilitary aid farm products 


Agricultural shipments under the Government grant and 
credit and sales programs increased by almost $100 million 
and were in excess of $1.5 billion last year, while the value of 
U. S. agricultural exports rose to $4.5 billion from $4.2 
billion in the preceding 12 months. The Government pro- 
grams thus continued to finance about 35 percent of all U. S. 
agricultural exports. Farm products again constituted about 
half of the gross deliveries and cash payments under these 
Government programs, exclusive of the $250-million loan to 
bolster the sterling area reserves. 

Grant transfers included $166 million, $20 million less than 
in 1956, in donations of foodstuffs to be distributed abroad 
by American private welfare organizations and the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. Grant deliveries from Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks for famine and other urgent and 
extraordinary relief, under title II of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act, were off by almost half to 
$60 million. Export-Import Bank loan disbursements di- 
rectly financed farm exports of $117 million compared with 
$77 million in the preceding year. In the past year these 
exports included $108 million of cotton, wheat, and other 
farm products to Japan, as well as cotton to Austria, and 
cattle to Mexico. 


Currency accumulations slacken 


The preponderance of the Government-financed agricul- 
tural exports, of course, was under the programs for sale of 
these farm products in exchange for foreign currencies. The 
accumulation of foreign currencies (or claims for such cur- 
rencies) through the sales programs increases the resources 
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of the foreign country and, in effect, is a short-term credit 
to it. 

The rate of sales of agricultural products for foreign cur- 
rencies dropped by half after July 1957 and shipments in the 


last quarter were the lowest in 2 years. Concurrently, uses 
of the foreign currency rose to a new high, in excess of $200 
million, and, for the first time since the program began late 
in 1953, the accumulation of foreign claims through these 
sales programs was decreased, dipping to $1,688 million. 
During the entire year, sales totaled $1 billion and uses 
$0.6 billion. 

Three-fourths, or $925 million, of 1957 sales deliveries was 
made under the provisions of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, but $319 million, or only one- 
half, of the currency used during the vear was under this 
program. In contrast, currency expenditures of $285 
million utilized most of the gross receipts of $305 million 
under the sales provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 


1954 (section 402). 


Foreign Grants and 
Area: Calendar Years 


Table 2.—United States Government Net 
Credits and Short-Term Assistance, by 
1956 and 1957 











[Millions of dollars] 
1956 N 1¢ Net 
Total cy 
Tot Ni , Nott 
Total 4,916 [5,076 4,451 4, 104 346 625 
Military supplies and 
services 2,646 f2, 505 |2, 505 |2, 505 
Other aid 2, 270 [2, 571 |1, 946 |1, 600 346 625 
Western Europe (exclud- 
ing Greece and Tur- 
key) and dependent 
areas 1, 940 1, 580 |1, 394 |1, 279 115 1S6 
Military supplies and 
services 1. 1,071 |1, 071 |1, 071 
Other aid 509 322 207 115 186 
Eastern Europe: | 
Other aid —3 63 14 | 7 8 | 18 
Near East (including | | 
Greece and Turkey), | 
Africa, and South 
Asia 1, O67 }1, 174 864 883 20 310 
Military supplies and | 
services 339 523 523 523 
Other aid 727 651 341 361 20 310 
Near East and Africa 138 344 320 247 73 24 
South Asia 289 307 21 113 92 286 
Other Asia and Pacific 1, 600 fl, 791 |1, 711 (1, 627 84 80 
Military supplies and 
services 643 819 819 819 
Other aid 957 | 972 | 892] 808 84 80 
American Republics 212 338 337 175 162 1 
Military supplies and 
services 56 66 66 66 
Other aid 155 271 | 271) 109 162 1 
Other and _ unspecified 
areas 102 130 130 | 133 3 be Sate 
Military supplies and 
services 25 25 25 S| eee eee 
Other aid 77 105 105 108 3 











1, Short-term claims acquired by U. 8. Government under agricultural sales programs, less 
short-term liabilities for currencies advanced by foreign government pending delivery of 
agricultural commodities. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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kar Eastern share larger 


Two-fifths of 1957 nonmilitary grants, long-term credits, 
and assistance through increased holdings of foreign curren- 
cies was transferred to eastern Asia and the Pacific. 

One-seventh of the global total went to Korea. 
nary data indicate that grants to Korea increased by 
percent in 1957. 

The total net nonmilitary payments to Vietnam increased 
by $5 million to $233 million, although deliveries of commodi- 
ties and dollar payments to Vietnam under the mutual se- 
curity program rose about $21 million in 1957. Almost all of 
the assistance to Vietnam was on a grant basis. Assistance 
almost entirely in the form of grants under the mutual 

curity program—to Cambodia ($32 million) and Laos ($38 
million), the other two independent states formerly included 
in Indochina, was off about one-fourth last vear. 

There was a decline of one-eighth in nonmilitary transfers 
to the Republic of China to $99 million. 

Disbursements under the relatively short-term (1-year) 
Export-Import Bank loans for export of American agricul- 
tural products to Japan expanded significantly in 1957, as 
noted above, but there was a parallel movement of principal 
repayments on the preceding year’s loans. The increase in 
net disbursements of Export-Import Bank loans last year 
reflected financing of exports of U. S. electrical generating 
equipment, 


Prelimi- 
12 


India, Pakistan repay silver 


India was by far the major purchaser of agricultural prod- 
ucts sold for foreign currencies last year as deliveries in- 
creased fourfold to total $255 million. Net short-term 
assistance of $249 million accrued from these shipments. 
Gross grant transfers—principally under the mutual security 
program—declined for the second year and were about one- 
fourth off from 1956, totaling $47 million. 

Principal repayments from India included the extraordi- 
nary returns of lend-leased silver as that Government repaid 
this entire debt, except for assay adjustments necessary, 
totaling $123 million. Excluding the returns of lend-leased 
silver, net Indian assistance last year aggregated $309 million, 
an increase of one and one-half over 1956. 

Extraordinary returns of the lend-lease silver, totaling 
$22 million, similarly depressed the net assistance to Pakistan 
somewhat, but excluding these transactions net nonmilitary 
assistance to that country was over one-fifth less than in 
the preceding year. 


Decline to Near East, Africa 


The Near East and Africa was the only area in which net 
nonmilitary assistance deliveries and cash payments de- 
clined in 1957—by one-fifth, to $344 million. Such transfers 
to Greece were off more than half to $30 million, primarily 
as farm product sales were down and mutual security direct 
dollar grants virtually ceased after June 1956. The drop 
of $40 million in net assistance to E gypt was slightly greater 
than that in Greece, to $7 million last year, following cessa- 
tion of farm product sales after September 1956. Mutual 
security grant and credit flows to Egypt, — h had declined 
throughout 1956, began to rise late in 19 

A decline in commodity sales for lareeli aati together 
with increased Israeli re payments of Export-Import Bank 


loans, decreased net assistance to that country to $35 


million in 1957. 
Diminished loan disbursements by Export-Import Bank, 


and of mutual security loans, accounted for the change in 
nonmilitary assistance to Iran, from $61 million to $46 
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million between the past 2 years. There were $16-million 
declines in net loan activity in both the Union of South 
Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland as 
repayments exceeded new disbursements on the Export- 
Import Bank and defense production loans to the two 
countries, 

The $22-million dip in nonmilitary grant transfers to 
Turkey last year was more than offset by the tripling of 
commodity sales, approaching $70 million. Thus, ee 
to Turkey in that form increased sharply in the January 
June 1957 period to total $53 million for the year, compare “l 
with $17 million in the earlier 12 months. Because of the 
continuing weakness of the Turkish lira in the curb market, 
the value of the outstanding U.S. short-term claim in the 
form of the foreign currency holdings of the U. 5. Govern- 
ment again depreciated by approximately $14 million in the 
vear. In effect, this amount represents a “grant” to the 
Turkish economy in the form of real commodity resources, 
without an equivalent disbursement of Turkish liras for 
either a grant or a credit, which would have been tabulated 
in these categories in this summary, 


OEEC countries repay 

With the exceptions of the United Kingdom 
before) and Italy, most Western European countries which 
had participated in the European recovery program, and 
are members of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and the other European economic organiza- 
tions, received less assistance from the U. 5. Government 
last year. 

Major new loan disbursements of Italian lire under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act and 
industrial development loans by the Export-Import Bank 
throughout the year exceeded the decline in grants to Italy. 


discussed 


Table 3.—United States Government Net *“‘Nonmilitary’’ Foreign 
Grants and Credits and Short-Term Assistance, for Principal 
Countries: Calendar Years 1956 and 1957 





Mi ns of d 
Net grants and credits 
Ne h 
I term as 
Total Net new Net new sistance 
grants credit 

Aid other than military 

supplies and serv- 
SE oceree 1956 | 2,270 | 1,712 | 1,737 26 558 
1957 | 2, 571 1,946 1,600 346 25 
ee: | 300 315 315 : —15 
1957 379 355 355 | 25 
United Kingdom___-- 1956 12 67 10 107 25 
1957 242 251 20 231 —9 
TOO sk cic cnc 1956 229 223 198 25 6 
1957 233 222 220 2 11 
i ee 1956 119 83 62 20 37 
1957 186 63 17 110 | 249 
cf 1956 123 107 85 22 17 
1957 136 83 61 22 53 
Yugoslavia_........- 1956 94 31 33 3 64 
1957 132 23 26 3 108 
iidddwrntwstcneu 1956 70 53 70 17 | 18 
1957 100 59 15 13 | 41 
ee 1956 154 92 82 10 | 62 
1957 99 66 54 13 32 
China-Taiwan_--_---. 1956 111 116 95 20°| " 
1957 99 93 78 16 5 
DS cn uecconwne 1956 153 91 53 37 | 62 
1957 93 19 17 l 44 








1, Short-term claims acquired by U. 8. Government uncer agricultural sales programs, 
less short-term liabilities for currencies advanced by foreign government pending delivery 
of agricultural commodities 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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The grants were almost entirely agricultural commodities, as 
Italy received more than any other nation—over one-fourth 
of the total—of famine and extraordinary relief assistance 
(for emergency relief and for school lunch programs) and 
over one-seventh of the global donations for distribution 
through American private welfare [taly also 
ranked among the major purchasers of farm products for 
foreign currencies. 

The virtual completion in 1956 of payments to the French 
Government in support of Far Eastern troop costs and to sup- 
port military production in France was the most important 
cause of the $99-million drop in nonmilitary assistance to 
that country. Disbursement of an Export-Import Bank 
loan for equipment for an automobile plant provided the 
major 1957 assistance to France. Despite the severe balance 
of payments difficulties, which lead to the devaluation of the 
franc in August 1957, France continued to make major pay- 
ments ($69 million principal and $41 million interest) on its 
indebtedness to the U. S. Government throughout 1957. 
However, in January this year the United States agreed that 
France could defer approximately $200 million in repayments 
of principal and interest due in the next 2 years. Other 
measures by the U. 5. Government to assist France in its 
financial program include sales of farm products, and of 
military supplies discussed above, for francs. Last year 
commodity sales for francs were down by more than half, to 
$38 million, but disbursement of the U.S. owned francs 
principally for immediate grants to Vietnam—were also 
decreased proportionately. 


agencies 


Other European countries 


decline in the case of Spain after the March 
quarter last year was in the long- and short-term credit assist- 
ance. Farm products — for Spanish pesetas ($87 million) 
were one-third less last year than in the preceding 12 months 
when Spain hi - been the mi neipal purchaser under the sales 
programs. U disbursement of the currencies followed : 

parallel trend. gt eee grants, a significant diulvuree- 
ments of U owned pesetas donations of food- 
stuffs and cotton through American iv te welfare 
rose about 5 percent to $100 million, but were offset by in- 
creased contributions of the Spanish Government ($44 mil- 
lion) towards the local cost of construction of U.S. military 
bases, by the terms of the intergovernmental agreement for 


The major 


>; and are 
agenc ie s, 


assistance. 
Nonmilitary 
of the extensive commodity sales for dinars in the first half 
of 1957, while little of the currency was expended by the 
U. S. Government in the year. Grants comprised, for the 
greatest part, commodities donated for distribution by 
American private welfare agencies 
One of the largest increases in assistance ($62 million 
during the year followed the agreements made with Poland 
late in June. The net $58 million furnished Poland in the 
second half was the first major assistance given an Eastern 
European country since 1948, when those countries chose not 
to participate in the conferences which led to the formation 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
Almost $11 million was disbursed, from the $30-million 
loan commitment of special Presidential funds under the 


assistance to Yugoslavia increased as a result 
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mutual security program, for the purchase of foodstuffs and 
mining equipment, and $48 million worth of agricultural 
products was delivered in exchange for Polish zlotys under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. 
In December, the first grants to Poland since the UNRRA 
program in 1947 were made as cheese and milk were exported 
for donation through an American private welfare agency. 

Poland also repaid $3 million on the early postwar Export- 
Import Bank and surplus property credits. Other Eastern 
European assistance, representing . ‘liveries of foodstuffs in 
replacement of stocks transferred to Hungary through the 
American private welfare nese ‘calad through the 
September 1957 quarter. 


Assistance to American Republics larger 


The substantial increase to the America 
grants, long-term credits, and assistance provided by holding 
foreign currencies last year resulted primarily from in- 
creased Export-Import Bank loan disbursements to Colom- 
bia, Peru, Mexico, and Brazil. In the final quarter the 

Q 
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Export-lmport Bank also provided $14 million to a U. 5. 
company to assist the construction of public utilities by its 


subsidiaries in several American Republics. There was a 
one-third increase in mutual security dollar grant assistance 
to about $62 million, including the $3% million given to the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization as part of the world- 
wide international 5-year program for malaria eradication 
Grants for the construction of the Inter-American and related 
highways doubled to $19 million last year 

For Latin America as a whole, holdings of foreign curren- 
cies were virtually unchanged in value during 1957, as sales 
for foreign currencies declined by almost half, to $68 million, 
and disbursement of the currency—primarily for loans 
more than tripled, to $67 million. 

On balance, long-term credit assistance to the American 
Republics was up $188 million, reversing the preceding 
vear’s excess of repayments. There was considerable ac- 
tivity among many of the Republics in both disbursements 
($290 million) and receipts ($128 million Brazil was the 
principal Western Hemisphere borrower during the year 
with an increase to $76 million, including $30 million in 
cruzeiros acquired by the U. S. Government through the 
sales of foodstuffs and $46 million in Export-Import Bank 
loans for transportation and power development, and steel 
mill equipment. Brazilian repayments were $74 million. 

The increased Colombian loans included $9 million from 
U.S. held pesos under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act and $54 million——-of which $40 million 
was actually disbursed by commercial banks with Export- 
Import Bank guaranty——to assist the new Colombian Gov- 
ernment in funding arrearages to U. S. exporters, and 
viving the normal flow of Colombian international trade. 
Quadrupled Mexican loans, at $40 million, were used to 
finance purchases of cattle in the United States, for rehabili- 
tation of the Mexican railway, and for steel mill equipment. 
Loans to Peru more than doubled to $44 million, primarily 
for expansion of copper mining and refining. 

As in the preceding year, grants in 1957 were concentrated 
in Bolivia and Guatemala. 
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Tue STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1957 edition of Busrness Statistics, biennial Statistical Supplement 
to the Survey or Current Business. That volume (price $2) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for the years 1953 through 1956 and 
monthly averages for all years back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly 
figures prior to 1953. Series added or significantly revised since publication of the 1957 Business Startstics are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 
dagger (t), respectively; certain revisions for 1956 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 
beginning with the July 1957 issue. Except as otherwise stated, the terms “unadjusted’”’ and “adjusted” refer to adjustment for seasonal 


variation. 


Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Data from private sources are provided 
through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights. 


1957 1958 


























Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and | — ——— 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of . | le " | | 
re - Se 1 Novem yecem- Janu- ebru- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Febru- | March | April | May June July | August |5®P%™-| October | SO°%8™ | Decem anu- | I bru- | March 
ary } er | ber ary iry 
— TC raAI TC r th * 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 
‘ | | | ; panne 
4 NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT | | | | 
| 
| | | } 
q Seasor y adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates: } ' | | | } 
Natior income, total E fy 2 ss SG Vovinamoed o< 358. 5 nabeind — 352.6 . 
} | 
Compensation of employees, total oe ee eas 251.1 UU | aS ee 257.0 255.3 
Wages and salaries, total_. “ do aed 235.9 z 238. 6 se Se 241.3 | 239. 5 
Private —— ss do 7 aa 196. 8 ae fees Bh cceenwn 200.9 199.1 
M ilitary....... arenes do : 9.6 sy =e ae 9.8 | { 
Government civilian. = ents do = 29.4 29.7 Se . ae 30.6 | 7.8 
Supplements to wages and salaries__- ES eee 15.3 ‘ ‘ >) ee eee 15.7 15.8 
Proprietors’ and rental income, totald’......do__..|........ | 50.9 $1.2 1.7 I 
| ind professional do po all 28. 4 28.7 29.1 28 
Farn aus do > i 12.0 . basi 2.1 a 12.2 12.2 
Rental income of persons , ES Gee 10.4 | Be fa cannon : 10. 4 lV"). 4 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation adjust- | 
ment, total bil. of dol__|......-. | 41.2 40.7 40.9 
Corporate profits before tax, total do ‘ 43.9 42.0 |... 41.8 
Corporate profits tax liability do ‘ 22. 4 21.4 21.3 
Corporate profits after tax do - 21.5 20, 0.4 
Inventory valuation adjustment do J a —2.7 —1.3 ’ 
Net interest : ehiiena do aD. 12.5 12.7 aad 13.0 13 
Gross national product, total do 4 429.9  & ) eee ; +4 432. ¢ 
Personal consumption expenditures, total. ..do 276.7 283. f S2. 4 
Durable goods do z 35.9 35.0 34.4 
S rable good jure do : 137.3 142 140.8 
Services : do <s 103. 4 106. 1 107, 2 . n 
Gross private domestic investment, total do raat 63.6 tei 66.2 . % 66.5 61.3 
vew construction do ae 32.8 32.7 oe 33.0 4.0 
Producers’ durable equipment lo ae 30. 7 30. 5 ws 30.5 7) 
Change in business inventories. do ale 0 2.9 3.0 —2.7 
Net foreign investment do ame 4.1 3.5 aod 3.2 | 2.{ 
Government purchases of goods and services, total 
bil. of dol ‘ | 85.6 84.9 RA. 7 — 
leral (less Government sales) do ; 50.3 51.1 mf 49.7 
National security ¢ do 45.5 46.3 . 45.8 45 
tate and local do 35.3 35.8 36.1 a7 a 
Personal income, total do 338. 3 “= 343. 2 = 346.9 345.5 . 
La Personal tax and nontax payments do cal 42.2 42.9 13 13.4 
Equa Disposable personal income do ee 206.1 300.4 — - 303.3 302.1 
| 
Personal saving§.-_.-- ; ae ae 19.5 wel 1.4 a 19.7 19.8 
| | 
| 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE | 
Seasonally adjusted, at annual rates | | 
Total personal income bil. of dol 338. 5 | 34). 2 441.1 $43. 2 345.1 346. 3 347.3 347.2 346.8 346, 2 $45. f $43.6 * 341.7 441.4 
Wage and salary disbursements, total do 235. 9 237.2 237.1 238. 3 240.1 240.9 241.7 241.5 240 239. 5 238.8 237.0 234.4 233. 3 
Commodity-producing industries do 102.0 102. 3 102. 4 102.4 103. 3 103. 0 102. 8 102. 2 1 0.9 09.8 97.4 95.3 4.8 
Distributive industries do 62.4 63.0 62.7 63.4 63.8 64.5 64.7 “4.8 “4.3 64.2 64.4 64.8 64.3 63.7 
Service industries do 32.4 32.6 32.9 33.0 33. 2 33.4 $3.7 33.9 4 l $4.2 44.2 34.3 4.3 
Government do 39. i 39.3 39.1 39. 5 39.8 40.0 40 1). 6 40.5 40.3 0.4 14 40.5 i 
Other labor income... do_...| 7.8 | 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.0) &.0 8.0 7.9 7.8 7.7 
Proprietors’ and rental income do 51.0 ‘1.1 51.1 51.1 1.2 51.7 51.7 | 51.7 51.7 51.2 M0. 9 MM. 5 51.0 51.8 
Personal interest income and dividends do 30.8 30.9 31.0 31.2) 31.2 31.4 31.6 | 31.6 l 1.7 29.7 $1.7 1.8 1.8 
Transfer payments do 19.7 20.0 20.8 21.6 | 21.5 21.3 21.2 21.2 22. 1 22. ¢ 23.0 23.3 23.5 24.1 
Less personal contributions for social insurance | | | 
bil of dol..| 6.7 | 6.8 | 6.7 6.8 6.8 6.9 6.9 | 6.8 48 68 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 
Total nonagricultural income ‘ do....! 322.7! 324.51 325.3 327.5! 329.3 330. 5 331.3 331.3 331.0 330.3 ' 327.6 327.6} * 325.2 | 324.6 


’ Revised 
J Includes inventory valuation adjustment ? Government sales are not deducted. 
§Personal saving is excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures 


shown as a component of gross national product above. 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS April 1958 


Unless other wise Stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS —— I A pril May 
\ } ri iy 


| : | e 
| October | Novem- | Dece 


June tem 
r ber ber 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 
Unadjusted quarterly t l 
All industries 


Manufacturing 
Durable-good r 
Nondurable-good 


Mining 

Railroads 
Transportation, othe 
Public utilities 
Commercial and ott 





Seasonally adjusted quar 
All industries 


Manufacturing 
Durable-goods industr 
Nondurable-good 


Mining 

Railroads 
Transportatior 
Public utilities 
Commercial and othe 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 











Cash receipts from farming, ineludir 
payments, total 


Farm marketings ar 
Crops 
Livestock and product 
Dairy products 
Meat animal 
Poultry and ege 
Indexes of cash receipt 
loans, unadjusted 
All commodities 
Crops 
Livestock and prod 
Indexes of volume of farn 
All commodities 
Crops 
Livestock and product 


INDUSTRIAL 
Federal Reserre Inc 
Unadjusted, combined tr 


Manufactures 
Jurable manufacture 
Primary metals ¢ 
Steel 
Primary nonferrous 


Metal fabricating (incl. ordnar 
Fabricated metal product 
Machinery 

Nonelectrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 


Transpertation equipment 
Autos 
Trucks 
Aircraft and part 
Instruments and related products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Lumber and products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Miscellaneous manufacture 


Nondurable manufactures 
Food and beverage manufactures 
Food manufactures ¢ 
Meat products 
Bakery products 
Beverages 
Alcoholic beverages 


Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products ¢ 
Cotton and synthetic fabries 
Wool textiles ri ) | 
Apparel and allied products d 3 { ) 6 } SE 
aather and products Ac 5 1 : + = . ad | ‘ ) 06 
Paper and allied products 31 16; ; : Po . ; 4 
Pulp and paper de r Re 57 155 132 5 | 4 


Printing and publishing , . : | 
Chemicals and allied products lo : , oe on 5 142 
Industrial chemicals io 2 ; m8 4 re . 183 
Petroleum and coal product ms 145 56 3 ~ 200 208 198 
Petroleum refining le 54 1 a - 3 - : 138 

? - : 3f 5 35 4 





r Revised ® Preliminary Corrects 
capital expenditures of bu ina Anticipates penditr ey se waee 10k K wm parat wag ae - apital expenditures of business ? Estimates for April-June based on anti ipated 
a not shown separately 5 : nparative data for 1953-57, appear on p. 12 of the March 1958 SURVEY 
Revised annual data for 1951-5 (month! — i 
“ a , y ive J i190 ri neome and marke ws al ” he oven 2 a 
and volume of marketings will be shown later ome and tr Ketings appear on p. 23 of t November 1957 SuRVEY; those for the indexes of cash recs ipts 
o" Revisions for 1956 for the seasonally adjusted indexé f induet 1. : 
0 t ally a ndex t hi 1 and consumer durables output will appear in the April 1958 issue of the FEDERAL RESERVE BULLETIN 








April 1958 








descriptive 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Inder of Physical Volume 


Continued 





finerals 1947 
‘oal 
Crude oil and natural gas 
Metal mini g 
ind earth 





Stone minerals iigecaate 
Seasonally adjusted, combined index 


Manufactures 


Durable manufactures 
Primary metals 


Metal fabricating (incl. ordnance) - 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery catia 

Nonelectrical machinery___...- 
Electrical machinery Sst 


Transportation equipment 
Autos, trucks, and parts 
Instruments and related products. -- 
Furr nd fixtures 
Lumber and products 
x i glass products 
manufactures 


iture » 

Srore C : * 

Miscellaneous 

urable manufactures 

i heverage manufactures 
nufactures 





inufactures 
ill products 
Apparel and allied products 
d products 

illied products 
y and publishing 
ils and allied products 
Industrial 





chemicals coceees 
ind coal products 
oducts 








Crude il ane 
Metal mining 
ind earth minerals 

CONSUMER DURABLES OUTPUT 
Unadju 1947 


1 natural] gas 


Stone 


ted, total output 


Major consumer durables_. 
Al itos 
Major household goods 
Furniture and floor coverings 
Appliances and heaters 
Radio and television sets 
Other consumer durables 


Seasonally adjusted, total output 


Major consumer durables 
utos 
Major household goods 
Furniture and floor coverings 
Appliances and heaters 
Radio and television sets 
Other consumer durables 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIESS} 








c 


49 


Continued 


on 


100 
do 
do. 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


49= 100 


do 
do 
; 


do 


do 
do 


do 


do 


do 


lo 


do 


‘ 


lo 


do 


do 


do. 


Manufacturing and trade sales (seas. adj.), total 
bil. of dol 
Manufacturing, total_.._............- do 
Durable-goods industries do 
Nondurable-goods industries. .........- do 
Wholesale trade, total_- . do 
Durable-goods est blishments____...-- do 
Nondurable-goods establishments. - .._.- do.. 
Retail trade, tota]._..........._-- ..do 
Durable-goods stores___....__. do 
Nondurable-goods stores... do 
Manufacturing and trade inventories, book value, end | 
of month (seas. adj.), total......... bil. of dol 
Manufacturing, total................. do 
Durable-goods industries aie do 
Nondurable-goods industries- .. do... 
Wholesale trade, total_..............- do... 
Durable-goods establishments..-.---- do 
Nondurable-goods establishments... -- do 
DOOD GA WE ain este tiratincndbndaand do... 
Durable-goods stores... .................-- do... 
eneuiee le-goods stores... ..........--.-- do... 


* Re » Preliminary. 


y ise 
sumer durab i s, 113 a See corresponding note on p 
§The term ‘‘business’’ 
data for 
tData be 


August 1957 SURVEY, 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | 


Febru- | 
ary 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


— 


oO 


“® 


mon 


6 | 


0 


.0 


! Revisions for January 1957 


here includes only manufac’ turing and trade. 
manufacturing are shown on p. 8-4; those for retail and wholesale trade on pp. 8-9, 8-10, and S-11. 
ginning January 1948 for wholesale trade (not published in the 1957 edition of BusiInEss Statistics 


March 











r 139 
149 


° 114 
132 
188 


114 


a 
3 
tow 


_ 
’ te 


now 


ouwm 


23.7 
10.7 
13.0 
(1947-49 = 100 


131 132 
&3 &2 
5s 153 
111 135 
137 145 
144 144 
145 145 
160 160 
134 132 
17¢ 176 
138 138 
167 168 
152 152 
196 lay 
216 | 216 
124 | 127 
172 173 
120 12 
115 117 
1 157 
141 141 
130 | 131 
112 112 
112 | 112 
10a 112 
100 110 
100 104 
112 113 
10 104 
16 158 
140 14) 
182 18S 
202 204 
142 142 
32 134 
131 | 130 
R7 | aa 
151 | 153 
121 | 11 
140 | 14: 
| 
130 124 
140 131 
155 144 
128 122 
113 108 
131 125 | 
159 153 
107 106 
123 * 126 
* 129 * 134 
* 136 ri44 
123 ° 127 
114 113 
118 * 121 
167 * 187 
r110 r 109 
56.4 56. 8 
2.7 28.6 
14.3 14.3 
14. 4 | 14.3 
| 
11.3 11.5 
4.2 | 4.3 | 
7.1) 7.2 
16. 4 16.6 
5.6 | 5.8 
10.7 10.9 
| 
90.1 90.6 
53.7 | 53.9 
31.5 31.6 
22. 2 22.3 | 
12.8 12.7 
6.5 6.5 
6.3 6.2 | 
23.7] 23.9) 
10. 6 10.7 
13.1 ' 13.2! 
are as follows 


SURVEY OF 


April 











CURRENT 











1957 

















| May | June | July | aniek 











131 123 
AS 65 
145 145 
‘151 137 
148 149 
145 145 
147 147 
163 162 
132 13 
179 179 
139 141 
171 173 
153 152 
207 215 
220 216 
132 128 
173 173 
121 122 
125 113 
156 155 
142 141 
131 131 
114 113 
| 113 114 
| 116 r 109 
| 112 | 114 
| 100 | 101 
113 | 113 
| | 
106 | 105 
159 | 146 
141 | 140 
184 185 
204 205 
139 142 
135 136 
127 128 
| aa 84 
146 148 
121 122 | 
142 143 
131 116 
140 121 
156 134 
129 110 
110 105 | 
| 131 105 | 
| 180 143 | 
108 106 
| 
134 r 132 
rig] rid 
r 157 ,147 
134 r 138 
|} rli4] +116 
°124 | +°124 
226 r 245 
‘110 ill 
56.4 57.4 
28.1 29.0 
14.2 14.6 
13.9 14.5 
11.4 11.4 
4.3 4.3 
7.1 7.1 
14.8 7.0 
5.8 5.8 
11.0 11.2 
90 7 91.0 
43.9 4.1 
31.4 31.7 
224) 224 
12.7 | 12.7 
6.6 6.7 
6.1 | 6.0 
j 
24.1 | 24.1 
10.8 10.8 
13.3 ! 13.3 ! 


Total, 132 


are 





| 


| 
130 


145 
139 


os 


= 


129 


149 | 
121 
146 


~~ 


24.3 
11.0 
13. 2 


available 


BUSINESS 


Septem 
ber 


118 
s4 
1M) 
141 
Qs 
121 
' 134 
142 
ris 


°1i4 


r 939 
ril4 


wer 


' 
t 
we 


24.4 
11.1 
13. 2 


~— aso 





— 
October 


; total major consumer durables, 140 


as follows 








| Novem | Decem 
ber ber 
| | 
| 
129 123 122 
87 | mw | 74 
146 | 44] 149 
124 | 92 &2 
152 | 43} 138 
142 ! 138 
14 14! 137 
lie 154 14 
128 121 107 
| 
172 170 | 16. 
137 141 | 135 
164 163 | ly 
148 143 | 137 
197 | 203 | 14 
| 
208 wa 194 
12% l 11 
7f) 17 fis 
12 s 1! 
109 107 10. 
155 151 | 148 
140 136 l 
130 128 127 
112 110 114 
1) 110 1 
112 10 | 118 
110 107 10% 
ys } ’] 
110 107 104 
| | 
10 i 1 
161 12 | 152 
142 141 | 142 
ISS Is4 1s! 
aM 21 1 
139 1 137 
l 1] r1i7 
27 23 ° 123 
a0) 77 ‘7i 
ie 145 | 14 
ri loo 110 
4 40 | 141 
119 | 14) 124 
119 153 132 
SN i71 151 
148 138 | 118 
118 | 115 | 114 
133 21 | 102 
2 > | 250 17¢ 
120 | 114 | 10 
| 
129 | r 12s 119 
'] 
137 | 136 r 125 
r 143 142 127 
134 | 134 r 124 
111 112 ‘liz 
120 | r 132 r1is 
r 212 | 203 | 188 
112 | 110 | 107 
| | 
§ oda 
28.1 27.2] 26 
13.9 13. 5 13.1 
14.1 13.7 13.6 
11.0 10.9 10.9 
3.9 4.9 3.8 
7.0 7.0 7.1 
164.7 14.6 16.9 
5.6 5.6 5. 
1L.1 11.0 ll 
91.1 91.0 9.7 
M1 53.9 53. 5 
31.8 31.5 | 31.1 
2.3 22.4 22.4 
12.8 12.8 12.7 
6.7 6.7 6.6 
6.1 6.1 6.1 
24.2 24.3 24.5 
10.9 11.2 11.4 
13.3 13.1 13.1 
autos, 154; radio and 


Business inventories as shown on p. S-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfarm 


For 1948-50, upon request; for 1951 





S-3 







































































1958 
Janu- Febru } March 
ary ary 
a | 
121 118 e112 
°73 1 Os p 67 
148 146 » 135 
aS | st 
130 | 120 
| } 
133 | 130 128 
| 
134 131 Pia 
* 142 137 » 135 
100 | Qf » 92 
150 | 153 1%) 
‘12 °123 122 
‘151 145 142 
r 130 ae | » 12 
iv2 ° 177 17 
) 184 180 
1) rw | 
} tit} r 162 1) 
ll4 110 eil 
110 107 
r142 133 
~”y 12 120 
12 12 124 
rii4 114 
‘113 112 
11 
119 
¥2 a] 
3 103 
1m 
14 
140) 139 » 138 
1s 178 
19. 191 
131 r 128 > 120 
lif 114 
122 119 113 
rau 6s 70 
4 r 142 13 
10 107 
44 132 
117 115 lil 
°"1z3 r 120 P14 
132 | 122 » 1 
l 120 
108 108 
103 
187 159 
2 rit P10. 
13 r110 rif 
°117 rill 103 
‘17 ° 107 92 
r iis il 
r110 1 
16) 
* 18] 151 
* 105 107 * 109 
3.8 52.2 
26.4] 25.6 
12.6 | 12.0 
° 13.7 13. 6 
10.7 10. 5 
3.8 3.6 
6.9 |} ieee 
16.7 ft) a 
5.5 5.1] 
11.2 11.1 
| | 
0 88.3 
2.9 §2. § 
30.6 30.2 
22.3 22.2 
12. 6 2.5 
6.6 6.5 
6.0 6.0 
24.5 24.3 
11.3 11.2 
* 13.1 13.1 








television sets, 183; other con 


Unadjusted 


i, on p, 32 of the 











SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


| 7 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and | oe 1967 + = : : ———= 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | p,)..) | | Septem- | | Novem-| Decem-| Janu- | Febru- | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ary Marct April | May June July | August |" — October | *" ber ber ary ary | March 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, | 
AND ORDERS 
29, 063 


14, 231 


Sales, value (unadjusted), total 
Durable-coods industries, tot 
Primary meta! 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (includi 
Transportation 
vehicles 

Lumber and furnitur 
Stone, clay, and gla 
Other durable-good 


aul 


Nondurable-good 
Food and beverage 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum and cc 
Rubber 
Other nondurabk 

Sales, value (seas. adj 
Durable-goods ir 

Primary metal 

Fabricated meta 

Machinery (inclu 

Transportation 
vehicles 

Lumber and furniture 

Stone, clay, and gla 

Other durable-good 


Nondurable-goods i 
Food and beverage 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum and coal 
Rubber 
Other nondurable-coods 

Inventories, end of mont 
Book value (unadjusted 
Durable-goods industrir 
Primary meta 
Fabricated meta 
Machiner 
Transportatior 
vehicle 
Lumber an 
Stone, clay, an 
Other durabl 
By stages of fabr 
Purchased nm 
Goods in proce 


Finished good 


1 fir 


Nondurable-goods industric 
Food and beverage 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum and coal 
Rubber 
Other nondurab! 

By stages of fabri 
Purchased mater 
Goods in proce 
Finished goods 


Inventories, end of month 
Book value (seas. adj.), t 
Durable-goods industries, 
Primary metal 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (inclu 
Transportation equipr 
vehicles 
Lumber and furnitu 
Stone, clay, and gla 
Other durabie-good 
By stages of fabrication 
Purchased material 
Goods in process 
Finished good 





Nondurable-goods indu 
Food and beverage 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum and coal 
Rubber 
Other nondurable-g 

By stages of fabrication:t 
Purchased material 
Goods in process 
Finished goods 


* Revised. tData beginning January 1953 a 


na 


10.6 





ppear on p. 20 of the September 1957 SURVEY. 





April 1958 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1958 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and | me ———— se : —, 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | - nu- Febru- | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS a March | April say | San | July + | net | © | -| Deoem. — ary | March 














GENERA L BUSINESS INDICATOR S—Continued 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS—Continued | 








| 
New orders, net (unadjusted), total . mil. of dol__| 27,540 | 29, 2% 7 , 32 27, 538 
Durable-goods industries, tetal § ----40....) $3,712 § | 13, 948 3,716 
Primary metal  — 2, 495 2, 5f 2, 25 2, 217 
Fabricated metal do... 1, 461 , 5 : ii » 427 
Machinery (including electrical) § do__.. 4, 158 

Transportation equipment (including motor ve- | 
hicles mil. of dol. 2, 957 3, 2,¢ 3, , 8 
Other durable-goods industries do__.. 2, 611 } 2, 714 2, 743 2, 951 


Nondurable-coods industries, total .-| 13,828 , 6 32 378 3, 822 
Industries with unfilled orders 9 cite _ 3, 166 3, : 3, 3 3, 23% 3, 148 
Industries without unfilled orders] __ ; ...| 10,662 , 396 ) , 146 , 674 


New orders, net (seas. adjusted), total§ one --| 28,647 28, 27, 28, 43% 27,055 
Durable-coods industries, total § ponents a---| 14,102 3, 85 3, 2 115 3, 249 
Primary metal = 2, 403 2, 33 2, 197 2, 2, 306 
Fabricated metal c 1, 554 , 3 5 1, 486 
Machinery (including electrical) § 4, 268 , 205 3, 85 , 32 4,103 
Transportation equipment (including motor ve- 
hicles mil. of dol 3, O94 3, 236 2, 06 3, 2. 544 
Other durable-coods industries do... 2,77 2, 2, 71% 2,77 2, 810 


Nondurable-goods industries, total f > & , 706 a , 806 
Industries with unfilled orders 9 auecnianiaiel 3, 23 3, 3, 55 3, 14 2,970 
Industries without unfilled orders#_____.__- oa , G25 , 127 ) 836 


Unfilled orders, end of month (unadj.), tetal__- 3, 7 43, 16 51, 857 41, 06 , 329 
Durable -poods industries, total ___- - , 76 2 58, | 5S, 0% 7, 164 
Primary metal ‘ - és a) , 597 , 330 
Fabricated metal. . 5 4, 497 4,3 , . 283 
Machinery (including electrical 20, 230 20, 195 9, 9 9, 19, 695 
Transportation equipment (including motor ve- 
hicles mil. of dol 23, 915 23, 22, 95 22 22 0n0 
Other industries, including ordnance -- ..do ‘ 4,964 % , 912 , 4, 796 


Nondurable-goods industries, total ¢ — 2, 955 52 , 935 , 0 3, 165 
BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS 
New incorporations (48 States) .--number 10, 791 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
Failures, total lhe number 
Commercial service 
Construction 
Mannfacturing and mining 
Retail trade 
Wholesale trade _ 
Liabilities (current), total 
Commercial service 2, 493 
Construction on 5, 440 
M anufacturing and mining. ; 33, 402 
Retail trade sae ----| 14,780 
Wholesale trade ___ ; si 6, 291 6, 000 


Failure annual rate (seas. adj.)*.. No. per 10,000 concerns_ 51.1 54.9 

















PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
Prices received, all farm products.-_..-.- 1910-14= 100_-. 


oC rops es 
Commercial vegetables, fresh market 
Cotton -_ 

Feed grains and hay. 

Qf 


|-bearing crops... 
Pc otatoes (incl. dry edible beans) 
Tobacco 


ivestock and products 
Dairy products... 
Meat animals. 
Poultry and eggs. 


Prices paid: 

All commodities and services.................. : 
Family living items 7 iniesion | 284 | 285 
Production items 5 258 260 

All commodities and services, interest, taxes, and | | | 

wage rates... i 1910-14= 100 293 * 204 296 


273 








Parity ratio® $1 82 ; ‘ : 1 ‘ 81 . , - 
r Revised. §Corrections of March 1955 new orders figures in 1957 Bustness Statistics (mil.dol.): Unadjusted—total durable goods, 14,755; machine ry, 4,093; seasonally adjusted 
total manufacturing, 26,810; total durable goods, 13,538; machinery, 3,885. ? Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing and publishing industries; unfilled orde ers for other nondurable- 
goods industries are zero. qFor these industries (food, beverages, tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and rubber), sales are considered equal to new orders 3 Data are from Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. *New series; based on number of concerns listed in Dun & Bradstreet ReferenceBook. Data back to 1934 are available upon request. @ Ratio of prices received to pri - 
paid (including interest, taxes, and wage rates). a 


459241°—58——_-4 





S-6 SURVEY OF 


Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSIN TATISTICS April 


COMMODITY 


RETAIL PRICES 
All commodities (U. S. Department 
index) 
Consumer price index (U. 8. Departmer 
All items 


Apparel 

Food 9 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats, poultry, and fish 


Housing 9 
Gas and electricity 
Housefurnishings 
Rent 


Medical care 
Personal care 
Reading and recreation 


Transportation 
Private 
Public 


Other goods and services 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


U. S. Department of Lahor 


nderes) 
All commoditie 1947.49 


Economic sector 
Crude materials for furth 
Intermediate material 
Finished goods¢ 


Farm products 9 
Fruits and vegetabl 
Grains 
Livestock and live poultry 


Foods, processed ¢ 
Cereal and bakery products 
Dairy products and ice eré 
Fruits and vegetal ni 
Meats, poultry, and f 


Commodities other than 


Chemicals and allied pro 


Chemicals, industria 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fats and oils, inedible 
Fertilizer materials 
Prepared paint 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials 9 
Coal 
Electricity 
Clas 
Petroleum and products 
Furniture, other household 
Appliances, household 
Furniture, household 
Radio receivers and phonegraphs 
Television receivers 


Hides, skins, and leather products 


Footwear 
Hides and skins 
Leather 


Lumber and wood product 
Lumber 


Machinery and motive product 


Agricultural machinery and 
Construction machinery and e¢ 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Motor vehicles 


Metals and metal products 
Heating equipment 
Iron and stee! 
Nonferrous metals 


Nonmetallic minerals, structural 9 
Clay products 
Concrete products 
Gypsum products 


Pulp, paper, and allied products 

Paper 
Rubber and products 

Tires and tubes do 
do 
do 
do 1 O11 of 
do 9 1 124 
do 17 8] 
109. 9 


Textile products and apparel 9 
Apparel 
Cotton products 
Silk products 
Manmade fiber textile products 
Wool products 

Tobacco mfs. and bottled beverages 9 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Cigarettes 

Miscellaneous 
Toys, sporting goods 


’ Revised. 
9 Includes data not shown separately 


a9 


do 
do 1 124. 5 
do 1 19. { 119. ¢ 
do 124.0 4 124.0 
91.4 


do ‘ 

do 17.5 ] F 117 

1 Index based on 1935-39=100 is 2 
o' For al olesale | 


rices of individual commoditie 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


1957 


Septem 


er 


ay | 
May un July August October 


PRICES—Continued 


SS 





clive commoditic @®Goods to users, including raw 


117. 118.0 20. 


April 1958 


1958 


Febru 


ary 


March 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


April 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and | = as : bee7 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | pp 14. | . | | oa 2 ie 
ary March April May une uly August 





BUSINESS STATISTICS October ber 
i 


COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 





Septem | Novem-| Decem- 
3 ber t 


Janu- 


ary 


1958 


Febru- 
ary 


| 
i 


March 





PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 





easured by 
34/-49= ~e oO. 5 i 85. 5 85.2 | 84.6 84.5 


W holesale prices 
Consumer prices Disb 84.2 83. 2 | 82.8 82.6 








_« wt RU 7 T ION AND REAL ESTATE 











CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY ' | 
| 


struction (unadjusted), total .-mil. of dol__| 
Private, total 9 


Residential (nonfarm) 9 - ntinieininiiie 

New dwelling units mae ; — - 
AY iditions and alterations do 

dential buildings, except farm and public 

utility, total 9 * .-------mil. of dol 
Industrial aa = do 
Commercial ie — do 
‘arm construction..._--__- do 
*ublic utility. ..._- ...-do 





Nonre idential buildings --....- 
Military facilities 
way 


ruction (seasonally adjusted), total 


lential (nonfarm) —s ‘ 

mr iential buildings, except farm and public 
utility, total ¢ mil. of dol 
lustrialq 
mmercialq 

iTrn construction 

iblic utility 


, totals 


ide nti jal but dings... 
iy 
CONTRACT AWARDS 
ruction contracts in 48 States (F. W. Dodge 
2, 818 
802 
2, 016 


valuation ‘ mil. of dol 
ie ownership is is do 
ite ownership | 
idential buildings 
area “ thous. of sq. ft 
i tion oiawmen ...---mil. of dol 
lential buildings 


, 569 
, 008 


thous. of sq. ft , 905 
, 234 


.-mil. of dol 
304 


132 | 


igineering construction 
Contract awards (EN R)§ _-mil. of dol. , 436 . 1, 460 | f , 58S , 805 


ryhway concrete pavement contract awards | 
t ; ..------thous. of sq. yd , 228 9,582] 7,816 
1,172 
3, 702 
2, 941 3, 279 


Airports 








ts and alleys 
NEW DWELLING UNITS 
(U. S. Department of Labor) 
New permanent nonfarm dwelling units started 


Unadjusted 

Total, privately and publicly owned__.thousands_ | ‘ ° 3. . 99. § 100.0 | *63.4 
Privately owned, total -- elasndd dabackdea ae 96.8 « 5 62.5 
In metropolitan areas aoe | hy 55. § : 3 64.9 ¢ ren | F } +431 
Publicly owned aS 2. A 2.3] j 3.2 7 : 25 9 

Seasonally adjusted at annual rate | 
Privately owned, total t- do. 35 3 5 904. 9! , Ol: 1, 056. 0 , 012 , 02 , 009.0 |r 1,000.0 
Residential construction authorized, all pe rmit-issning 
places | 


New dwelling units, total. -_-- thousands 














Privately financed, total = do 74.7 | 
Units in 1 family structures. . - . ———a aS SS 
@0....! 2.5 | y Q 2 { 28 
‘ ‘ ‘ 10. 4 
4.9 | 








Units in mul ltifamily structures_ 
Publicly financed, total. 
r Revised. » Preliminary. 
Indexes based on 1935-39= 100 are as follows: Measured by—wholesale prices, 44.0 (February); consumer prices, 48.8 (February 
? Data include some contracts awarded in prior months but not reported, 
2 Includes data not shown separately. 
{Data prior to December 1956 are available upon request. 
t Revised series, reflecting nationwide coverage and new techniques for compiling data on residential buildings. 
§Data for May, August, and October 1957 and January 1958 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 
# Data for May, July, October, and December 1957 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks, 
t Revisions for 1954 appear in the October 1957 issue of the SURVEY. 





69.0 
(4.2 
44.1 

4.8 


1,030.0 | 


65.0 
60.0 
41.0 


5.0 


890.0 





75.1 
51.3 
3.9 


SSO. 0 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of flac | | i 
BUSINESS STATISTICS April | May | June i ag 

Der 


July | August 


CONSTRUCTION AND REAL 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES | 
1947-49 
1914- 


Department of Commerce comp 
Aberthaw (industrial building 
American Appraisal Co., The 
Average, 30 cities... : ae 1913 
Atlanta oes 
New York 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 
Associated General Contractors 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates:§ 
Average, 20 cities 
Apartments, hotels, and off 
Brick and concrete t 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 
Commercial and fact 
Brick and concrete 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 
Frame 
Steel 
Residence 
Brick 
Frame 
Engineering News-Record 
Building 
Constructior 
Bu. of Public 
Composite, 


DD IIS 


~ a> 


Roads—H 


standard nm 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Output of selected construction m 
Iron and steel product 
Lumber and wood product 


REAL ESTATE 


Home mortgages insured or gu 
Fed, Hous. Adm 
Vet. Adm.: Face an 
Federal Home Loan 
member institutior 
New mortgage loans « 
tions, estimated total 
By purpose of loar 
Home construction 
Home purchase 
All other purposes 
New nonfarm mortgage 
estimated total 
Nonfarm foreclosures 
Fire losses. 


191, 489 
268, 492 


184, 794 
251, 483 


1, 040 
969 


318 
462 
190 
record | 
2, 211 
2,839 
77, 814 


IC TRADE 


| 
October | 


ESTATE—Continued 


Novem- | Decem- 
ber ber 
| 











ADVERTISING | 
Printers’ Ink advertising index 
Combined index 19 4 " 206 03 207 209 

Business papers 0 2213 " 7 7 217 
Magazines 
Newspapers 
Outdoor 
Radio (network 
Television (network 


160 


Tide advertising index, unad 


Television advertising 
Cost of facilities, tota 

Automotive, includir 
Drugs and toiletries 
Foods, soft drinks, cor 
Soaps, cleansers, et: 
Smoking materials 
All other 


Magazine advertising 
Cost, total 

Apparel and accessories 
Automotive, incl. accessoric 1 7 
Building material 1 », 350 5, 145 5 », 85 1,417 
Drugs and toiletries 1 5, 53 O ; 5, 836 
Foods, soft drinks, « 6, 594 
Beer, wine, liquor 


42, 969 
Sad 
3. S88 


2, 623 2, 318 


Household equipment and supplies 1, 651 1, 14¢ 
Household furnishing 1, 087 1, 412 
Industrial material d 5, 795 i, 147 i, 5, 85 4,118 4, 319 
Soaps, cleansers, etc l 7 1 526 » a ) 664 484 
Smoking material 17 5 7 1, 425 1, 551 1 
All other 12, 782 13, 692 22, 


3, 861 3, 444 4, 483 


Linage, total...... 5, 466 
r Revised. ! For Aug. 2¢ 1) (earlic 

papers, 214; magazines, 168; ne I ers, 202; out 
§Copyrighted data; varagraph of headn 
o" Data reported he beginning of each mor 
t Revised beginning July 1955 to adjust for cha 


figures on calendar-month basis). 


previous month. 


Revisions 





5,376 | 4,971 | 3,810 4,171 


2 Revisions for January 1957, units : 


for July 1955-July 1956, respectively: 316; 320; 324; 321; 329; 329; 340; 352; 355; 364; 372 


April 1958 


above 


; 376; 397. 


Business 





April 1958 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 





Unless otherwise stated. statistics through 1956 and | ae nad . aga , 
escriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of , , | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS — March | April May | June | July | August "ber | Oeteber | AE) ees eee | ee 














DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 





ADVERTISING—Continued | | 


paper advertising: | 

age, total (52 cities) thous. of lines 207, 064 | 249,527 | 245,384 | 285,599 | 240, 631 045 | 216,437 | 241, 204 
Classified .... do | 53,264 | 62,923 59, 081 64, 494 61, 194 | 490 58, 103 58, 909 
Display, total... ‘ 53, 800 | 186,603 | 186,303 | 201, 105 79, 436 555 | 158,334 | 182, 205 

Automotive__. ‘ 14, 365 14, 615 16, 663 18, 2/4 ‘ 

Financial oat ale 3, 215 3, 824 4, 241 3, 564 

General : 30,0009 | 36,150 | 34,802 37,600 | 33,4 

Retail 106, 212 | 132,015 | 130, 597 | 141, 668 25, 5 116, 448 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES | 
| 


lly adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates: | 
d services, total a . bil. of dol 


ds, total ¢ _— do 
biles and parts do 
ure and household equipment. -.-_.. do 


lurable goods, total 9 - nina do 
i ind shoes do 








i alcoholic beverages —e 
line and oll Sa IE .do 
otal? . a a do 

d operation... do 
do 


vortation .do 
RETAIL TRADE 


All retail stores 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total_...-. of dk 


Durabk ~0ds stores 9 __- do 
omotive group. ..-.- do 
otor-vehicle, other automotive dealers_do 

battery, accessory dealers do 


Furniture and appliance group-.-- do 75 5 R09 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores do 509 
Household-appliance, radio stores._.....do 300 


n building, hardware group do 52¢ i 856 
Lumber, building-materials dealers__....do 5 55 634 
Hardware stores _do P 99] 


rable-goods stores ? .._. .do 
parel group do 
en’s and boys’ wear stores _.do 
omen's apparel, accessory stores... do 
Family and cther apparel stores .do 
Shoe stores .do 


Drug and proprietary stores do 
Eating and drinking places-_- .do 


Food group sf do 
Grocery stores BngheaMet ne 
Gasoline service stations... hobeaeea do 


Il-merchandise group ¢ ES .do 
tment stores, excl. mail-order” do 
order (catalog sales) _- do 
iety stores... a 
r stores ...do 


1 sales (seasonally adjusted), total_...do 


e-goods stores 
tive group 
tor-vehicle, other automotive dealers 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers 
Furniture and appliance group 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores 578 5! | | r 546 
Household-appliance, radio stores... .. .. 327 ‘ 3 367 327 31 32 334 3 BO 
| 
876 R30 
630 } | 656 613 
246 22: 244 y p é ‘ “a 217 . 


Lumt building, hardware group. -- 
Lumber, building-materials dealers. __. 
Hardware stores_. ike 

: 614 | 0, 806 7 10, 977 7 . |r 059 | 1 10,906 

l group : ee SEE 956 | ) of 995 | 004 : 
en's and boys’ wear stores... 192 | q ¢ 204 9 2%) 7h O16 9 1 oa 208 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores... _. 3 384 308 3 + : 12 | 380 
Family and other apparel stores____. 212 235 224 | 225 237 
Shoe stores. ‘ 168 5 | 168 j rr 70 7 178 

Drug and proprietary stores 511 | 526 | 518 | i 51 i 53t 540 

Eating and drinking places- 216 | , 7 1, 245 , 257 2; a a , 233 2 23 186 

3, 817 3, 93 3, 986 4, 057 112 F . § ‘ , 198 

3, 397 3, 4 3, 512 3, 542 3, ! 3, 598 3,643) 3,6 3, 5S 3, 671 3, 635 3,710 

1 om 


246 | ya > . 9 ‘ 289 


Food group... 


(rrocery stores 


General-merchandise group 9 --- P | ¥ , 741 l, , 7 77 1, 861 , 803 7 ,772 640 
Department stores, excl. mail-order" 931 
Mail-order (catalog sales) - __- | 114 130 121 
Variety stores__.__. e ¢ 286 2 29! 29 305 302 302 293 5 300 316 278 

Liquor stores__. _do a 344 343 353 | 356 362 354 364 | 352 342 ‘Ml 350 354 

* Revised. ' Advance estimate. 9 Includes data not shown separately. @ Data beginning January 1958 are on a revised basis, reflecting reclassification of certain stores to depart - 
ment stores; comparable data prior to 1958 are not available. 










































S-10 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATI 


RETAIL 


All retail stores—Cont 
Estimated inventori 
Unadjusted, total 
Durable-good 


Nondurable-goods 


Seasonally adju 
Durable-goods s 
Automotive gr 
Furniture and 
Lumber, build 





Nondurable-goc 
Apparel group 

Food grour 
General-merct 
Firms with 4 or mors 
Estimated sales (ur 


11 or more 


ales 


Firms wit! 
Estimated 





Apparel group ¢ 
Men's and boy 

Women’s appar 
Shoe stores 


Drug and propriet 


Eating and drinking 
homefurnis 


Furniture 





General-merchand 
Department st 
Variety stores 

Grocery stores 

Lumber, building 


Tire, battery, acce 








iles 





Estimated 


Apparel group ¢ 
Men's and boy 
Women’s : 


Shoe stores 


Drve and propriet 
Eating and drinkir 


Furniture, homefurt 


STICS 


TRADE 


inued 


es 


Continued 


store 


ou 
ar 


ing 


ince 





vrour 
group 





irdware 


group 


ndi eron 
ind ise yu 


ijusted), total 





material 
’ i 


General-merchand roup 
Department store el l-orderé 
Variety stores 

Grocery stores 

Lurnber, building-materials dealers 

Tire, battery, accessor tore 

Department stores 
Accounts receivable, l of ontt P 
Charge accounts 1947-4 
Installment account 
tatio of collections to accounts rece vable 


Charge account 
Installment aceour 
Sales by type of payr 
Cash sales 
Charge 


Installment sale 





Sales, unadjusted, to 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Sales, seasonally adju 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 


r Revised » Pre 
§ Revised beginnir 
2,656; 2,680; 3,349; 2,074 
@ Revised beginnin 
(January-May 1956) ar 
Revisions for 195¢ 








account sale 


t 
ent 
percent of tota 


tal U. St 





sted, total U. 8t__. 








1947-49 = 1M 


do 
do 
do 
de 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 


SURVEY OF 


Febru 
rv 





March 


A pril 


May June 


1957 


July 


August 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 














4 0 24 440 23. 840 
11 1) 11,170 10, 970 

200 13, 27 12, 870 
23, 67 23, 950 24, 090 
10. 10, 740 10, 800 
4 4,490 4,460 
1 0 1 OND 1. O71 

x“) 2 1 2 100 

SI 13, 21 3, 290 
2, 720 2, 730 2,710 
2 0 2, 790 2,810 
4, 030 4, 060 4,140 


281 222 127 
1 19 20 


64 668 654 
y 204 204 

1, 367 1, 51 1, 427 
S 68 67 








221 224 218 
1, 420 1, 440 1, 432 
58 63 62 
67 69 70 
154 1 
34] 337 
t 4 1 
l 1 4 
44 44 4 
{ 


1¢ 165 153 
121 123 122 
124 12¢ 12¢ 
12¢ 122 12 
148 15¢ 153 
134 139 137 
124 12 llf 
lif 120 121 
129 131 130 
149 14 140 
134 138 129 
133 134 139 








23, 660 24, 040 
10, 880 10, 970 
12, 780 13, 070 
24, 140 24, 250 
10, 850 11, 040 
4, 440 4, 620 
1, 960 1, 990 
2, 130 2, 090 
13, 290 13, 210 
2, 730 2, G5 
2 830 2, 880 
4, 140 4, 100 











172 l, 
710 

230 

453 l 

62 

79 

138 139 
328 330 


102 
104 124 
lt 123 
151 158 
128 141 
104 130 
92 104 
vt 110 
118 13. 
114 132 
12 139 


175 179 
125 130 
131 139 
132 139 
170 170 
145 147 
130 138 
126 135 
131 138 
147 158 
139 147 
141 144 


9 Includes d 


January—Decen 


3,221; 3,229 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


t » ° | is . - 
eptem October — 
" 


ber 
| 

24, 270 24, 500 25, 280 
10. 690 10, 380 11, 06 
13, 580 14, 120 14, 220) 
24, 360 24, 220 24, 330 
11, 120 10, 950 11, 220 
4, 690 1460 4, 590 
1, 9A0 1, 950 1, 990 
2, 100 2, 100 2,170 
13, 240 13, 270 13, 110 
2. 6900 2, 7K 2 640 
2, 860 2. 840 2, 830 
4, 090 4, 180 4,150 








cel Janu- ebru- 
De an I bru March 
er ry wy 
25, 431 23, 360 93 OR 
10, 88 11, 010 22 
12, 5 2, 350 < 
24,4 24, 461 24, 2% 
11, 42 l 4 11, 220 
4 1, kD 1,700 
1. Om 7 1, 830 
a4 2,210 2 160 
13 12 7 
2 78 R4 2 Sh 
4, 1k t 1 











April 1958 








1958 































































616 612 

218 216 

l, 1, 47: 1, 471 

68 

152 159 171 

331 336 346 
48 


165 167 193 
122 117 144 
136 127 153 
134 125 159 
157 158 183 
149 142 161 
136 138 145 
12¢ 126 158 
134 132 171 
150 148 178 
143 138 163 
4 135 162 | 


172 159 166 
114 116 118 
130 121 125 
134 121 129 
163 152 161 
147 136 139 
130 119 125 
122 119 124 
128 129 128 
144 141 14 
145 126 li 

14 1 





1 134 
ita n 


ber 


3,305; 3,342; 3,383; 3,401; 3,395 


t shown separately. 





epartment stores in accordance with 1954 Cens 


do rit 164 162 172 17 
do 129 122 117 123 122 
do 129 13 125 128 129 
do 131 1a 122 126 128 
do r160 161 151 158 168 
— do 145 137 141 142 
. e dc 129 123 126 126 
EAS: do 124 118 124 125 
3 do 129 130 133 139 
do 149 148 148 152 
do 137 136 137 139 
do r 142 137 141 148 
liminary. 1 Comparable da the per April 19 re not a . 
January 1954 to include data t co irlier figures. Rey s for 
3,288; 3,445; 3,005; 3,321; 3,203: 3,412: 3.679: 4.652 28; se mally adjusted—3,172; 3,148 
g Ja y 1956 to reflect change in previous classification of certain stores to d 
e available upon request 


ippe n correspondir 


g note 


in the 


Marc 


b 1958 St 


RVEY. 


t Revised series. 


See corresponding note on p. S-11. 


ind January 1957, respectively 








1, 099 l 7 
64 622 
228 229 207 
1, 5M 1, 522 1, 52 
61 | 57 
69 69 67 
Uy TAR 
RF 381 
47 te 44 
15 14 14 
fF 








2 91 84 
) 12 Rf 

97 ”0 
Zit 123 112 
24 103 oy 
22 92 90 
22t 100 i 
23 9 Sf 
272 r 103 o 
J ”) or 





174 * 157 147 
128 1l¢ lll 
134 121 P115 
133 12 P 117 
Lit Lit P 143 
142 138 P13 
132 126 » 121 
128 125 P115 
133 126 P14 
148 ’ 146 134 
141 132 P 125 
139 132 P 135 
(mil. dol.): Unadjusted— 
3,306; 3,415; 3,436; 3,383 


us of Business; 












































P 130 

















unpublished revisions 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINES 


April 1958 


cil = 1957 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and | a 
| ] 
Septem 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | Febru- i | Nove 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ary | March April | May | June July August October ber 
| | 


DOME ESTIC TR ADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE— Continued 


Department stores—Continued 
Stocks, total U. 8., end of month:t 
Unadjusted .---1947 =100_. 142 5f Ag § 5 144 150 
Seasonally adjusted as do_- 149 { 5 5g 154 153 | 
Mail-order and store sal 
omery Ward & Co _.thous. of dol 55, 583 |r '70,028 7, 37 2 2 80,002 | | 90, 498 88, 603 "i 
Roebuck & Co ._.do 223,75) | 269,815 | 37 338, 33: : 308, 538 $44, 491 314, 876 | 329, S11 


WHOLESALE TRADE? 


ted (unadi.), total bil. of dol 
roods establishments = — ao 
ible-goods establishments 3 ..do-_-. 


estimated (unadj.), total...........do-- 
goods establishments —_ 
ble-goods establishments 





E MPLOYMENT AND POPU LATION 





POPULATION 


continental United States 
Armed Forces overseas__....thousands 170, 045 70, 27 70, 5 70, 73 70, 71, 228 171, 510 | 


EMPLOYMENT 


population, estimated number 14 

1d over, total thousands 119, 745 57 20, 19% 20), 3 20, 57% 20, 71. 120, 842 
iding Armed Forces¢ do 69, 128 71, 044 
.do 66, 311 7 , 95 i7, BO 2 r OS, 22 
I ved do 63, 190 5 5 5, 17 3. 5 : 65. 
Tricultural employment do 5.195 5, 65 He 77: { 6 
agricul ! employment do 7, 906 


do 3,121 


total 


do NM), 617 


n nonagricultural establishments 
uijusted ‘U. S. Dept. of Labor do 51, 704 
turing do 5 
oods industries do 
ble-goods industries es do 


do 
do 
do 
do 





hraci 
tuminous coal 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
thousands 
illie mining and quarrying do 
mstruction do 


portation and public utilities ¢ . do 
rstate raijroads do 
Local railways and bus lines 
lrrucking and warehousing 
Telephone 

relegrapt . . 
G ind electric utilities SESS 


do 
do 
do 


do 


W esale and retail trade do 


W holesale trade “ do 
Retail trade aes. ..do 
General-merchandise stores_- — -- do 
Food and liquor stores do 
ymotive and accessories dealers do 


“, insurance, and real estate__. 
and miscellaneous ° - 
ind lodging places 


Durable-goods industries 
Nondurable-goods industries 
Mining , — 
Contract construction 3, 3, O02 3, 05 3, Of 3, 3, 06 , 032 3, . } ) } 2, Sut 
Transportation and public utilities- i 15¢ ‘ . ~175 : 4,07 4,05 
Wholesale and retail trade ; , olt " . y ‘G7 il 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 2, 32 2, 3: 2, 320 


601 
2 2, 32% 2, 364 
6, 400 , 42 2 , 477 5 * 6, 427 
7, 347 7.3 5 3 g 27 7,415 7 * 7,494 





Service and miscellaneous. - Cats SEE 

Government i do 7,317 33! 

’ Revised » Preliminary. ! Net sales; comparable figure for January 1957, $52, 513, 000. 

t Revised series. Indexes have been revised beginning January 1949 to reflect adjustment to Census of Business 
tions. Unpublished data (prior to November 1956) are available beginning January 1947 in the December 1957 Federal Reserve Bulletin, pp 
t See corresponding note on p. 8-3. 

> Estimates beginning January 1957 reflect certain changes in definitions for employment and unemployment. For 1957 estimates based on the 
prior to 1957, see note in the December 1957 SURVEY and earlier issues. 
. Includes data for industries not shown separately 


benchmarks for 1954 and the up-dating of the seasonal 


1340-52 


ld definitions and comparable with figures 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of i ies 





: T 
BUSINESS STATISTICS “ Mare 4 pril May June July | August | * — | October - 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


EMPLOY MENT— Continued 


Production workers in nm 


Total (U. 8. Dept. of 
Durable-goods indu 
Ordnance and aces 
Lumber and wood 


Sawmills and plar 
Furniture and fixtur 
Stone, clay, and gl 
Primary metal indt 

Blast furnaces, st 


Primary smeltir 
metals 
Fabricated metal 
chinery, transp 
Machinery 
Electrical mac 
Transportatior 
Automobile 
Aircraft and 


Ship ar 
Railroa 
Instruments 
M iscellaneot 


Nondurable-goo 
Food and kind 
Meat product 
Dairy products 
Canning and pre 
Bakery product 
Beverage 


Tobacco mant 

Textile-mill pr 
Broad wover 
Knitting nm 

Apparel and 


Paper and allied product 
Pulp, paper, and pay 
Printing, publishi 


Chemicals and allied pr 
Industrial orgat 
Products of petroleun 
Petroleum refinir 
Rubber product 
Tires and inner t 
Leather and leather | 
Footwear . 


Production workers in 
seasonally adjusted 
Total 
Durable-goods industries 
Nondurable-goods industries 


Production workers in manufactu 
Indexes of employment 
Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted 


Misecellancous employ 
Federal civilian er 
United States, cont! 
Washington, D.C 
Railway employees (¢ 
Total 
Indexes 
Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted 


PAYROLLS 


Manufacturing product ita 
adjusted (U. 8. Dept. of one 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Average weekly hours per worker (T 
Labor 
All manufacturing industri 

Average overtime 

Durable-coods industries 

Average overtime 

Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood produc 


Sawmills and 7 
Furniture and fi 
Stone, clay, and 
Primary metal ir 
Blast furnace , 
Primary stelting | ; 
me-tais ours ) 40.7 7 41.01 40.5 40.4 | 3! 40.1 40.0 
r Revised ® Prelit ] ] 
9 Includes data for 





yees hired for Christmas season; there were about 327,300 such employees in continental U 


“si 


5 


Decem 
ber 





| 
10.0 


in December 1957. 


April 1958 


» 11, 607 
? 6, 508 


65 


543 


RT 


3S 
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April 1958 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | pepry- | nterel 
arch 


T | | 
| Septe Noven yecern- | Janu- Febru- | 4 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | ary i March | April | May June July | August "ber leetsines yvern- | Decerr on March 


ber ber ary | ary 
| . 





EMPLOYM ENT AND ‘POPU LATION—Continued 














LABOR CONDITIONS—Continued 


awe weekly hours per worker, ete.—Continued 

manufacturing industries—Continued 
rable-goods industries—Continued 

Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment) hours 

Machinery (except electrical) -- do 

Electrical machinery do 





Transports sien equipment ? ---- do 
Automot do 
Aircraft ant ‘4 parts do 
Ship and boat building and repairs do 
Railroad equipment : do 


to 


Instruments and related products. - - do 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries. : do 


s 





Nondurable-coods industries. ... do 

A verage overtime do 
Food and kindred products 9 -..- do 

Meat product aoe do 
Dairy produ wets 
Canning and preserving- 
Bakery product 
Beverages 


et ie oe 


Tobacco manufactures_.... 

Textile-mil! products ¢ 
Broadwoven fabric mills 
Knitting mills 


Apparel and other finished textile prod 
d allied products do 
, and paperboard mills do 

blishing, and allied industries 
hours 

d products = do 
( ic ils do 
and coal_. do 
refir do 


' 
orn. —e 


products do 

ires and inner tu ihes do 
eather and le uther products.- _ do 
Footwear (except rubber) .....---- do 


~ oe 


ng industries: 


Ge ee do 
wite do 
ninous coal do 
pe troleum and natural-gas production 
1 natural-gas produc tion..hours 
> mining and quarrying-- do 
ruction do 
1Z construction do 
1 g construction ‘ do 
Trar Spx tation and ( lie utilities: 
Local railways and bus lines_. do 
Telephone do 
Telegrapt : . do 
Gas and electric utilities... --- do 
Wholesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale trade do 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking places) 9 
hours 
jeneral-merchandise stores _. do 
Food and liquor stores do 
Automotive and accessories dealers do 
Service and miscellaneous 
Hots ir-round F do 
{ do 
and dyeing plants-..-- do 


putes (strikes and lock-outs) 
: in month 

r my sto 1p pages number 

orkers involved si thousands 

ect duri month: 

ork stoppages._.. ithe number 
Worker involved - thousands 
Man-days idle during month do 


U. S. Employment Service placement activities 
Nonagricultural placements. - - -- thousands 
J nent compensation, State and UCFE pro- 
(Br ireau of Employment Security) 
il claims thousands 
d unemployment, weekly average... do 
nt of covered employment* 





Benefit payments | | 
Beneficiaries, weekly average-.- .. thousands _ & » ,3 , 19 1,172 , 061 
Amount of payments thous. of dol MM, 86 8, 3: 5, 65 23, § 30, 130 
Veterans’ mployment allowances: | 
Initial clain thousands | ; 5 20 | 
Insured une mp loyment, weekly average _-- do g } 39 ‘ 3: 34 f | ‘ 30 4] 
Beneficiaries, weekly average .. do 52 40 | 41 ‘ K 28 32 46 
Amount of payments_. thous. of dol 5, 504 5, 886 5, 15 5 7 3,710 | 4,539 , 406 , 79: 3,013 3. 104 4.574 





r Revised. ® Preliminary. 1 Based on 4 weeks ending March 29. 

9 Includes data for industries not shown. 

*New series. Expresses average insured unemployment in each month as a percentage of average covered employment for the most recent 12-month period for which data are available; 
the lag for covered employment data may range from 6 to 8 months. Monthly data for January 1953-September 1956 are av: silable upon request. 
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nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of —_ ef uae 
BUSINESS STATISTICS . . 








1958 
| | | | Septem Ni vem-| Decer 
A pril May June July | August ae October | “"}o, 


Janu- | Febru- 


| March 
EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued . 





LABOR CONDITIONS— Continued 


«bor turnover in n 





Accession rate t 
Separation rate, total 
Discharge 
Lay-off 
Quit 
Military and miscellaneou 
WAGES 
A verage weekly gros 
sabor 
All manufacturing 
Durable-good 
Ordnance 


ind 
ur cece 
Lumber and wo 





Sawmills and plar 
Furniture and fixt 


Stone, clay, and 





Primary metal ir 
Blast furnace 


Primary smeltir 
metal 
Fabricated metal 
chinery, tran 
Machinery 
Electrical n 


Transportat 
Automobile 


Aireraft 
Ship ind be 
Railroad e¢ 


Instrument 
M iscellaneou 


Nondurahble-goc 
Food and kin 
Meat prod 
Dairy produe 
‘anning anc 
¥ product 
‘vyernge 
Tobacco manufacture 
Textile-mill product 
Broadwoven fat 
Knitting mill 
Apparel and ot 


Paper and allied prod 
Pulp, paper, ar 
Printing, publ 


Chemicals and all 
Industrial orgar 


Products of petroleun 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber product 
Tires and inner tube 
Leather and leather product 


Footwear (except rubber 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining 
Metal } 10 7.5 98, 81 
Anthracite 1 i) , } p. 0 100. 50 
Bituminous coal lo 09. 5 111.7 7.4 114. 68 
Crude-petroleum an ral odu 
Petroleum and natural-¢ 


ndustrie 


| 76 X 109. 18 10%) 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying lo ( 7.71 0. 4 5 5 9) 
Contract construction rs 1 106. ! 108. 11 r ) 1 110. § 
Nonbuilding constructior de 3 iT I 10; 106. 63 a | 1 | 109.2 
Building constructior 7 105 108. 49 ‘ | 110 
Transportation and public util 
Local railways and bus line 5 
Telephone 7 r | 75 66 
Telegrapt 57 5 11 Q 25 ‘ ~ 87.99 
Gas and electric utilitic 0 ) 3.6 95 5.94 | 96.93 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade ( » 8] 
Retail trade (except ¢ 1 


General-merchand 
Food and liquor 
Automotive and 


Finance, insurance 
Banks and trust cor 
Service and miscellar 
Hotels, year-rour 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dye 
* Revised. » Prelin 
9 Includes data for 




















April 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Fe 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 4 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


W AGES— Continued 





Average hourly gross earnings (U. 8. Department of 








Labor 
All manufacturing industries —— dollars 
Excluding overtimet..-.- do 
Durable-goods industries. ; do 
Excluding overtimet.-_........------ do | 
Ordnance and accessories... do 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) | 
dollars 
Sawmills and planing mills do 
Furniture and fixtures do 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 


Primary metal industries 9 do 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 


dollars 

Primary smelting and refining of nonferrous 

metals dollars 

Fabricated metal prod. (except ordnance, ma 

chinery, transportation equipment) __ dollars 
Machinery (except electrical do 
Electrical machinery do 





Transportation equipment 9 - . do 
Automobiles do 
Aircraft and parts do 
Ship and boat building and repairs__....do 
Railroad equipment do 

Instruments and related products... do 

Miscellaneous mfg. industries do 








Nondurable-goods industries do 
Excluding overtime? do 
Food and kindred products 9 do 
Meat produets do 
Dairy products = do 
Canning and preserving . do 
Bakery products ; do 
Beverages do 


Tobacco manufactures do 
Textile-mill products $ do 
Rroadwoven fabric mills____- do 
Knitting mills lo 


Apparel and other finished textile products 


dollars 
Paper and allied products do 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills do 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.do 
Chemicals and allied products do 
Industrial organic chemicals do 





Products of petroleum and coal do 
Petroleum refining was do 
Rubber products Saas do 
Tires and inner tubes $50eden do 
Leather and leather products_.......- — 


Footwear (except rubber) ....--.---.--- do 





Anthracite 















Bituminous coal do | 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production | 
Petroleum and natural-gas prod dollars 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying-. do 
Contract construction do 
Nonbuilding construction do 
Building construction do 
rr portation and public utilities: 
Local railways and bus lines ; do 
Telephone . ‘ do 
Telegraph do 
Gas and electric utilities do 
Wholesale and retail trade 
wh trade do 
Reta ide (except eating and drinking places 
dollars 
General-merchandise stores do 
Food and liquor stores do 
Automotive and accessories dealers do 
Service and miscellaneous 
Hotels, year-round - .....------------- — 
Lat ries on do 
Che iz and dyeing plants. .....-.------ do 
Miscella wage data | 
Construction wage rates (EN R):§ | 
Common labor ..-dol. per hr 
Skilled labor ; ianiplinionanin do... 
Equipment operators*® do 


Farm wage rates, without board or room (quarterly) 
dol. per hr 

Railway wages (average, class I) --.-- do 

Road-building wages, common labor (qtrly)...do 


r Revised r Preliminary @ Rate as of April l 
tDatat 


hours pow regularly collected. Revisions for 1956 appear in the August 1957 SURVEY; the published estimates through 1955 are essentially comparable 


> Includes data for industries not shown separately. 


§ Rates as of April 1, 1958: Common labor, $2.389; skilled labor, $3.636; equipment operators, $3.302. Scattered monthly revisions for 1952-55 for skilled labor rates are available upon 


reque 


machines), power cranes and shovels (44 cubic 


bru- | March 
ary 


hmo—Pr 


tor 


* 


wee eee 


— 
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tor 


hep 








2. 41 2.47 2. 4 2 49 2.4 2. 4 2.4 2.4 
2.93 2.88 2. 91 2. WS 2s 2. 93 2.04 2.4 
2. 93 3.02 3.01 3. 05 | 3. 09 3. 04 | 3. Of 4 ; 3. 04 3.04 
| | 
2.9 2. 2. 58 2. 65 2. 67 2. 63 | 2.71 2. 4 > 68 2. 49 2.7 
1.95 1. 96 1. 98 2.01 2.02 2.03 2. 05 4 2.04 2.4 2 
284) 2.85 : 2. 8f 2.88 2.90 24 2.04 2. of ». a7 2.99 
2.55 2. 58 2. 62 2. 65 2.67 | 2. 70 2 09 2 70 2. 7 
2.91 2. 92 2. 94 2. 96 297} 3.02) 4.02 3. 03 3. 
2.02 2.038 > 04 2.06 2.06 2.07 2. 07 , 7 > OS 2 Os 
1.92 | 1.93 1. 95 1.04 1.04 1.9 1.9 s 2.01 2.01 
2.09 | 2. 08 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2 1) 2.10 ’ 
2. 28 | 2. 30 2. 33 2. 34 2. 34 2. 37 2. 38 2. 39 2. 4 2. 39 
2.07 2.07 2.11 2.12 2.11 2.13 2.13 2.14 2.14 2.14 
| 
1.66 1 1. 67 1. is 1.47 16 1.63 16s | 
1. 33 ! 1.31 1.3! 1. 32 1. 31 1. 28 1. 35 as 
1.77 1 1.78 1s SI 1,82 1. 81 XC as SE 
1.04 1 1.93 1. 92 ”) 1.9 1, 88 1.88 | | - 
| | 
1.08 1.09 1.09 1. 10 1.10 Lu} 112 1.12 
1.09 | 1.09 1.10 1.11 1.11 1.11 1.11 1.11 
1.31 | l 1.30 | 1.31 1.32 1.31 1,31 1. 30 
| 
2. 286 24 2. 333 2.334 | 2.334 ) 338 2.344 2.373 2. 379 2. 382 
3. 510 | 3.5 3. 5S] 3. 585 3.004 3. (06 3. fi20 3. 626 3. 624 3. 628 
3. 183 3. 210 3. 221 | 3. 237 3. 237 3. 242 3. 245 3. 247 3. 286 3. 286 
| | | | 
_ 93 s4 ov “ * 94 
2272| 2.249! 2.263| 2284| 225 | 2409) 2.401 poe oe 
1. && 1a - 1. 96 & | 


through 1956 shown in the 1957 edition of BUSINESS STATISTICS are based on adjustment factors; the 1956 figures therein have since been revised to reflect calculations from overtime 


*New series. Data are arithmetic averages of wage rates for equipment operators in 20 cities 
yard), and air compressors. For data back to January 1956, see the December 1957 SURVEY 



















1957 1958 
_—— — . on 
| n | Septem Novem- | Decem Janu- Febru- , 
| s av » , 71S ctober March 
April May June July August en oO “tm ae ry ry | farc 
| 






































| 
05 2.05 2.06 2.07 2 07 2.07 | 2 Of 209 11 2 10 2 10 2” 5210 
yy 2.00 200 2.01 2.01 2.01 | 2 02 wie) 9 { 9 OF 2 06 
18 2.18 2.18 2.19 | 2. 20 2. 21 2. 22 3 2. 24 2. 24 2. 24 * 2.24 2. 24 
11 2.11 2.12 | 2.13 | 2.14 2.14 2. If 2.1 2. 18 2.19 a 
30 2. 31 2.31 | 2. 33 | 2.34 2.34 2. 37 2. 38 2. 40 2. 42 2.44 2.4 2.4 

| | 

77 1, 80 1, 84 1. 82 1. 84 1.84 1.84 1. 84 1,83 1, St r 1.58 ’ 
77 1. 78 1.84 1,81 1. 8&3 1.84 1. 82 1. 83 1.81 7 
7 1.72 1.74 1.74 1. 76 1.77 1.77 1.7 1.77 7 77 
02 2.01 2.04 2.05 | 2. 0 2 08 209 2.1 2 00 2.1 2.09 2 
46 | 2. 46 2. 48 2. 53 | 2. 54 2. 57 2 2 2 2. # ,. : 
62 2. 43 2. 61 2.63 2.72 | 2.73 2. 7¢ 2.73 2.72 2.72 2. 76 
30 2. 31 2.32 2. 33 2.35 2.40 2. 42 2.42 2.4 2.41 2.4 
14 2.15 2.16 2.17 219] 2.20 2.22 2 22 2. 23 2.22 2.22 2. 29 2.2 
28 2. 28 2. 2 2. 30) » 30 | 2. 30 2. 32 2.34 2. 34 2. 34 4 2. at 
on 2 06 2. 05 2.06 2 05 2 9 07 9 2 1 211 2 » 2 4 2 4 























38 2. 2. 37 2. 4 241 2.43 2.4 24 ° 0 
41 2 2. 40 2. 4 2. 4 2.47 2. 43 2. fA 2. A® 

35 2. 46 2.33 2. 34 2.3 2. 38 2. 38 ; 2.4 244 2.44 

7 2. 3F 2. 39 2. 38 2 40 2.42 2.4 2.4 24 2.4 ‘ 

47 2. 48 2. 47 2.49 2. 52 2. 52 2. 59 j 2 2 

10 2. if 2.1 2.11 2.11 2.10 2.14 2.14 214 2.1 4 2. 16 
s1 1.81 1.81 1. 80 1.81 1.80 1.81 1 81 1 82 1.8 s “4 s 
7 1.87 1.88 1. 89 1.89 | 1. 88 1o 1% 2 1.92 2 2 

SI 1. 82 1. 83 1. 83 1.84 | 1.83 1.84 1.85 1. SF 1. Sf ss 

03 1.03 1.94 1.03 1.91 1.00 1 42 1.04 ” Lg 2 2 
13 2.13 2.12 2.12 2.14] 2.12 2.18 2.19 21 2.2 , 

SI 18) 1, 82 1. 83 1. 85 1.84 1. 87 s s AS “ 

66 1. 68 1. 66 1.61 1.5 62 1.61 ' 1, 42 1. «8 72 

84 1. 85 1. 87 | 1&8 1.89 1. 8&8 1. 1.41 1.04 1. & 4 

19 2.19 2. 21 2.25 2. 24 2. 21 2.23 2. 22 2. 22 2. 24 2.2 



































43 1 1. 58 Ss 1.41 1.49 1 1 e ] } 
“) 1.5 ee 1» 1. 1 1. 41 l 1. Al 1. 4 1m ( 
45 1. 45 1.45 1. 45 1.45 1.4 1. 4 1. 4 1, 4 1.4 17 

46 1.45 1. 46 1. 46 1.45 1. 46 1.47 1. 4 1. 4¢ 1.4 1. 47 

1) 1. 48 

oo 2 OO 

13 2.13 

4y 2. 49 

17 2.1 

33 | 2.33 





















665 2. 68 
21 2.19 
i) 2. 58 
4 1, 54 
49 | 1. 49 































































The three types of equipment covered are tractors (including bulldozers, on 70-100 h. p. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 waned — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of ates | | Santam IN er . Febru- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS farct \ pril fay | June July | August |°°P™"| October | “Sr | ary | March 

ry | re me ! I ar 
J | . | 


FINANCE 


BANKING 


Acceptances and commer 
tankers’ acceptance 
per 
itural ins 
; supervised 


irm mortgage 
Loans to cooper 
Other loans anc 


Rank debits, tota 
New York City 
6 other center 


Federal Reserve t 
Assets, total 
Reserve bank 
Discounts and 
United State 
Gold certifieat 


Liabilities, total 
Deposits, total 
Member-t 

FE xce reserve 
Federal Reserve 


Ratio of gold certificate 
note liabilities comt 


Federal Reserve wee 
condition, Wedne 
Deposit 
Demand, adjusted 
Demand, exer 
Individual 


States and ] 
United Stat 
Time, except ir 
Individu i 
l 635 
Stat ind political sul t 3 l 1, 126 1,123 j 143 1,101 
Interbank (demand ar r 12,7 13, { 12, 25 13, 47 13, 35! 13 3 13, 094 


»} 


Investments, total 
U. 8S. Governmet 
teed, total 
Bill 
Certificate 
Bonds and guarante 
Notes 
Other securities 





Loan { vdju ted 
Commercial, |! 
To brokers 
Other loans for 


Real-estate loans 
Other loans 


Money and interest r 
Bank rates on bu 
In 19 cities 
New York City 
7 other northert 
11 southern ar 


Discount rate (N 
Federal intermedi 
Federal land bank 
Open market rate 
Acceptances, prime 
Commercial paper, pr 
| 


Yield on T Govt 


3-month bill 


3-5 year taxabl 


Savings deposits, balances 
New York State savir 
1. 8. postal savings] 


CONSUMER CREDIT? 
(Short- and Intermediate-term 


Total outstanding, end oft t 
Installment credit, tota 


Automobile paper 
Other consumer-go¢ 
Repair and moderni 
Personal loans 


° Revised ® Prelit 
“Includes Boston, | 
2? Includes data not Ww ely 
For demand deposit I m ‘‘adjusted’ »tes exclusion o terban nd [ Government deposits and of cash items reported as in process of collection; for loans, exclusion of 
loans to banks and deduction of valuat resery ndivid n items are g <a efore deduction of valuation reserves 
§For bond yields, see p 2 
qData are as of end of consecutive ending in n t licated, except June figure which is as of June 28 (end of consecutive 8-week period 
tRevised back to Januar t rporate mor ympreher f rmation recently available. For revisions prior to October 1956, see the December 1957 Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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April 


1958 


| as x 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and | : sn — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Febru- | | | Ss 1 . I 
BUSINESS STATISTICS cry | March | April | May | June | July | August |"°P!®™| October | *9™' . 
ury | ” Der | er ry ary 


FINANCE—Continued 








CONSUMER CREDIT!—Continued 
Short- and Intermediate-term) 


Total outstanding, end of month—Continued 








Installment credit, total—Continued | | 
By type of holder 

Financial institutions, total mil. of dol 27, 008 | 7, 44 27, 864 28, 263 28, 726 29,014 29, 128 2Y. 24 29, 239 29, 375 29, 12 28, Sid 
Commercial banks do 11, 662 11, 736 11, 981 12, 143 12, 323 12, 508 12, 607 12, 654 12, 749 2 7 2,714 12, ¢ 12, 41 
Sales-finance companies. _. do 9, O34 9, 048 %, 104 . 17 9, 300 0 47% 0. SAS 9 50S + 5S ieee | 0.457 a4 4.4 
Credit unions n do 2 039 2, O76 2, 127 2, 167 2, 227 2, 254 2, 344 2. 377 2, 41 2,4 2. 47 “4 2.4 
Consumer finance companies do 3, 058 3, 063 3, 105 $3, 1 3, 155 3, 209 3, 234 3. 231 b, 228 3, 248 $ y +, oe 
Other = do 1,214 | 1, 225 1, 227 1 | 1, 258 1, 249 1, 264 1, 2h 1, 263 271 1, 284 1, 284 1, 287 











Retail outlets. total do 4, 480 4, 378 ‘ 4, 4, 345 4,242 4, 289 4. 287 4, 263 1,3 ‘ 4, 1,4 
Department stores_................ do 1, 351 1, 304 l l 1, 249 1, 144 1, 161 1, 167 ‘ l ! 
Furniture stores_..........-......- do 1,115 1, 090 l I 1, 072 1 
Automobile dealers... do 499 1) FA 





ott 


er 





Febru 





S-17 















March 









































total 





illment credit, 


“payment loans 


mmnts 





Service credit ERIN E do | 2927 , 
By type of holder 
Finar ON ae do 3, 27: 3, 370 3, 37 3, 5R2 3, 53 3, 406 3. 458 3, 493 4. 405 3, 458 : 514 542 
Retail oatlets 3, 690 3, 534 3, S4 4, 48 3, S10 3, 957 3, 4 "4 4 +. 70 4, 264 ! 
credit 2, 2 2 2, 363 2 ? 








credit extended and repaid: 


total 
nobile paper 
consumer-goods paper_. 








1 ri¢ paper ecceese 
Other consumer-goods paper-_... 








total sosedunt ‘ 
utomobile paper edi do 1, 407 l 
r sumer-goods paper.....- ; 





epaid i] 3, 4 

Automobile paper do 1, 284 1, 1, 204 1 1, 317 1, 27¢ 5 1, 317 2 ‘ 8 ! 

Other consumer-goods paper... do 35) uw 208 419 wid y7e én ' 8 . . 
ty 1,040 1, 048 wD 1. O89 1, 099 101 1,09 1,11 1. 00 ! 1 1s 11 


All other ad 


FEDERA! GOVERNMENT FINANCE 





1 ipts and expenditures: 
Receiy tal mil. of dol 7,486 | 12,145 6, 142 7,759 | 12, 81 6, 475 & 109 oF 5 a4 as 24 ° 
Rec net do 6, 188 10, 737 4, 256 5, 282 11, 688 5, 128 7, 22 1 82 f 4, 7% ¢ 
’ do ‘I 4 ui 





Individual income taxes do - - 
Corporation income and profits taxes do 445 7, 327 oy) AV2 6, 722 41 3 2, 304 2. 277 is ” 
Emr vment taxes do 1.14 692 6 1,314 ASG ner 1, 003 { ‘ 4 

internal revenue and receipts... do 1, 120 1, 192 1, 278 1, 203 1, 378 1, 441 1, 24 1,214 s 2 2 


Expenditures, tot do ; 
Intere yoy debt SESS do 58 60\ HO4 604 41 
Veterans’ services and benefits. ........-- do 407 414 419 444 TT 
Major national security 9 -- - - aia do__..|** 3, 654 ’ 3, 788 ° 4,011 3, S69 4,114 
All other expenditures | 1,097 781 95 1, 027 r 1,115 








Public debt and guaranteed obligations: 
Gross debt (direct), end of month, total.......do 275, 234 | 270, 527 
Interest bearing, total... do 73, O74 | 268, 486 
Public issues do 226, 937 | 221, 658 
Special issues . do 46, 137 46, 827 
Noninterest bearing 2, 160 2, 042 
Obligations guaranteed by U. 8. Government 
of month mil. of « tol 109 109 103 103 107 107 109 115 ! 104 104 101 j 
U.s vings bonds 
Amount outstanding, end of month... do 56, 317 56, 068 55, 586 54, 906 54, 631 54, 364 54, 105 3. 700 4, 533 3. 206 59 RAE 52. Th4 
Sales, series E through K§ do SH | 3S4 | 394 | 362 400 392 | 362 $37 334 308 Al 407 
+ | a >= . : 


tedemptions 


Federal business-type activities, end of quarter: 








Assets, except interagency, total mil. of dol e 
Loans receivable, total (less reserves) . - . do : 
To ald agriculture .-.do . 

To aid homeowners. - .-- cnlenceinienl F ! 
Foreign loans... Sa | : 


other... 


Commodities, supplies, and materials_.. 
U 
















S Government securities dies 
Other securities and investments... do _— 
Land, structures, and equipment. do meee 
All other assets aneeaeasel 
Liabilities, except interagency, total. 4 EEE 
Bonds, notes, and debentures. - . -. 4 do D wipainsionia tO) GR EES 
Other liabilities... do | . 3, 713 Sak | | 
P rivate proprietary interest - do « 1775 = ne 7: 2 | ' 1,056 < rom 
8. Government proprie tary interest _ do ' 62, 364 5 ‘ 62, 778 asa es 
° Revised ? Preliminary. * Re vision for January 1957 (to include defense support), $3,833 mil. ! See note marked “oc” 


9 Includes data for defense support beginning January 1957 


t See corresponding note on p. 8-16. 
Data through February 1958, however, 


§ Effective May 1957, for anus E and H (series J and K discontinued after April 30, 1957 
ments on discontinued series (F, G,J, K) 

o' Figures are not ae tly ahd from quarter to quarter, since activities covered vary. 
other activities of the S. Government, and certain deposit and trust revolving funds) reporting to the 
(with total assets of $23.12 million) reporting as of June 30, 1957, pursuant to Supplement No. 1. Interagency items are excluded except 





Data reflect the condition of activities o- 





in the case of trust revolving funds 





include minor amounts due to late reporting or adjust - 


ec lic-enterprise and intragovernmental funds, certain 
Treasury under Department ular No, 966; excluded from the data are 























































































Wis 
418 


































tivities 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Institute of Life Ir 
Assets, tot 


Life Insurance A 
Insurance writter 
ilne, estin 
Group and 
Industrial 
Ordinary te 


ist Sout! 


West South ¢ 
Mountatr 


Institute 
Payments to pe 
mated total 
Death benefit 
Matured endown 
Disability payment 


Annuity payment 
Surrender value 
Policy dividend 

Life Insurance Associatior 

Premium income (39 co 

Accident and health 
Annuities 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver 
Gold 
Monetary stock, U.S. (er 
Net release from earmark 
Exports 
Imports 


Production, reported n 
Africa 
Canada 
United States... 
Silver 
Exports 
Imports 
Price at New York 
Production 
Canada 
Mexico ~ 
United States 
Money supply (end of mont! 
Currency in cireulatior 
Deposits and currency, t 
Foreign banks deposits, 
U.S, Government bal 


Deposits (adjusted 
Demand deposits, 
Time deposits, adj | 
Currency outside banks 
Turnover of demand deposi 
U. 8. Government, annt 
New York City 
6 other centers 
337 other reporting center 


1 
ust 


r Revised. » Preliminary 
t Revisions for assets of 

issue. 
@ Data for January 1956-April 1957 include revisions 
§ Or increase in earmarked gold 
9 Includes data for the following countries not showr 
4 The term ‘‘adjusted”’ denotes exclusion of interbank 
o'Includes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, ! 


==) 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1957 


July 


FINANCE—Continued 


54, 000 55, 30K 54, SOK 

12 900 13, 100 12, 600 

} uy 5, 000 4, 900 

1, 045 917 

10, 820 , 241 
903 


1, 183 1, 326 


7, 958 5, 943 


, 383 
2, 842 


, 859 


31, O82 30, 933 31, 133 


, S00) 229, 000 


30, 836 
28, 200 «9229, 100 
5, 200 » 3, 400 P 3, 300 | s 3, 200 3 


5, 600 » 6, 100 5, 000 » 5, 700 


218,400 | 2219, 700 000 |”220, 000 | #220, 
104, 800 | ®105, 600 600 |°105, 100 
» 86, 400 700 | ® 87, 100 


85, 700 
27,900 |» 27, 800 27, 800 | » 27, 800 


46.9 47 
30.3 30. 5 
22. 4 23. 2 


July 1956 will be shown later; 


not distributed by areas; revised area data for 1956 will be shown later. 


500 
300 


5, 300 


900 
500 


those for insurance written for 1956 


woo 
, 500 


681 


, 786 


906 | 


2, 817 
,719 
3, 334 
, 090 


,100 
300 


» 223,000 
1? 107,200 
|? 88, 100 
» 27, 800 


49.9 
29.6 
2 7 


aed 





rately: Mexico (through February 1957 only); Colombia; Chile; Nicaragua; Australia 
8. Government deposits; for demand deposits, also exclusion of cash items reported as in process of collection. 
ancisco, and Los Angeles 


100 


KOT 
226 | 
YO4 
567 


=9 
dau 
‘ 


31 | 3, 029 


| 
661 | 31,834 
000 135, 200) 
200 30K 
, 500 > 5. 600 


300 | 9226, 300 
7, 200 |108, 900 
7. 600 | P88, 600 

500 | »28, 800 


30.5 


I 23.5 


| 
51.2 | 58 
| : 


24 


and India, 





107, 500 
P89, 700 
27, 300 


54. 6 
30.0 
' 23.3 


are shown in the SurvEyY beginning with the 


» July 1957 






























Cash or 


Money borrowed..........- 7 — 








April 1958 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


descriptive 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 








Fed. Trad 





product 
luet do 









lied product lo 
l allied products 





\ sport equip.) 
Machinery (except ele trica] » 


sportation equi t ment except motor vehi 






t mil. of « 


Motor vehicles and parts do 


manufactu industries 


ash), all industries do 


ectric utilities, net profit after taxes 
lephone cos. (see pp. 8-23 and 8s 4 


SECURITIES ISSUED 





} 


ind Exchange Comr 





sion: 
timated gross proceeds, total mil. of dol 


By typ oi sean’ ty 





Bonds and notes, total do 
Corporate ..do 
Common stock do 
Preferred stock do 
By type of issuer 

Corporate, total 9 .................. — do 
Manufacturing veniisainneneds do 
Mining “ noinaeemewe do 
Public utility ESN RES do 
Railroad . SE Se do 
Communication aoes do 
al estate and financial._......_- do 











Noncorporate, total 9_.............-. do 
s aren EA do 
Stat (| ae lo 

w corporate security issues: 
mated net proceeds, a do 

roposed uses of proceeds: 
New money, total_................... do 
Plant and equipment...........- ....do 
Working capital... venumeadenm do 
Retirement of securities a 
Other purposes ‘ do 

State and municipal issues (Bond Buyer) 
Long-term ae .....---thous. of dol 

Short-term oe ——— 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 








hand and in banks_.............. mil. of dol 
Customers’ debit balances (net). do 
Customers’ free credit balances... .-do 








SURVEY OF 


notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 





ill industries mil. of dol 


Lumber and wood products (except furniture 
. ty 





24, 961 | 337, 24 52,644 | 271,697 | 272,017 











CURRENT BUSINESS 





1957 


Septem 


April May June July August ber 


FINANCE—Centinued 


130 121 


ase 2 
i | > 
1, 817 | 1, 76 





2, 362 1,785 | 2,401] 1,977 | 1,934 | 3,980 
2 1. 675 1, 28 | | 1, 827 3 Sy 

691 1,074 &30 913 

BS 407 | 74 ” 

25 ty | 31 | lv 

954 S02 1, 47 | 937 1, 028 

24 142 660 246 | 340) 

21 11 a) | 14 2s 

64 3 444 2 426 

2s 4 2. 23 | 1 24 

48 § 139 4 | 129 tit 

OF 7 21 347 219 78 





5 | 2 2 
") “4 $62 40) 302 2 
7¢ 539 jas Sle | ’ 
937 7s 1, 520 1, 006 923 1,012 
RH 707 1, 419 930 QOS 949 
OS a 1,051 457 #22 SOS 
211 149 3th 474 283 | iv 
i l 1 l ) 10 
t 4 69 ey ) 24 
763, 411 387, 502 | 516,182 | 505, 240 3 








2, 820 2, 833 2,918 2,917 | 2, 863 2 


1958 

















Mare! 


































































































erage price of all listed bonds ON. Y. 5. E.), 


total§ ERR eae ...- dollars 
Domestic RS SER Ae a ‘ do 
Foreigr oe do 
andard and Poor's C orpor: ation: 


Industri al. utility, and railroad (A1l+ issues 


Composite (21 bonds) @ dol. per $100 bond 


Dome Stic municipal (15 bonds) __.. do 
S. Treasury bonds, taxable_- do 














tal, excluding U. S. Government bonds 
All registered exchanges 


95.63 


ft ae thous. of dol 
OD ea ER do 104,640 | 96,608 | 103,748 | 101, 398 85, 758 84, 634 
New York Stock Exchange: 
Market value i inadidbiabenion do 104, 304 90, 490 97, 613 77, 601 71, 978 
Face value. do 103, 350 94, 864 | 102, 590 84, 401 8&3, 093 
New York Stock Exchange, e exclusive of stopped 
sales, face value, total§ ..thous. of dol 90,065 | 87,537 | 87,626 | 84,054 74, 993 
U.S Government ‘ do 0 l 0 2 0 
Other than U. 8. Government, tots alg do 7 90, 065 87, 536 87, 626 84, 052 74, 993 
Domestic.......-- Gs a EE a Ss 7 86, 120 83, 306 83, 073 79, S81 70, 978 
PRncspuntimaepcadinededicretiinn niente 3, 935 | 4, 227 | 4, 538 | 4,159 4,013 3, 896 
r Revised. » Preliminary. ! For bonds due or callable in 10 years or more; prior to November 1957 for bonds due or callable in 
tRevisions for electric utilities for last 3 quarters of 1955, respectively (mil. dol.): 292; ; 325. 


? Inc Iu jes data not shown separately. 


§ Data for bonds of the International Bank for Recorstruction and Development, not shown separately, are included in computing average price 
co’ Number of bonds represents number currently used; the change in the number does not affect the continuity of series, 








92. 48 91. 62 90.10 | 89. 93 90. 12 89. 86 


92.72 91. 85 90. 32 OO. 16 | 90. 34 00. O8 

76. 62 78. 23 77.2 75.93 | 75.44] 75.32 
| 

104.3 103. 2 101.0 100.0; 83) 80 

109.8 106. 9 103. 5 103. 5 101.2 101.3 

90. 45 89.41 | 87.12 86. 88 86.92 | 86.86 


105, 432 91, 949 98, 622 94, 431 78, 750 73, 222 














18 

is 

5 OY 
105. 7 1045.0 
109. 1 107.9 
1 102, 47 102. 83 














years (comparable price for November 1957 is 
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April 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 4 pril May June July August March 


FINANCE—Continued 


SECURITY MARKETS— Continued 
Bonds— Continued 
Value, issues listed on N. I 
Market valu ( 100, 061 98, 483 102, 487 
Domes F ) ‘ Q oR. 060 06. 509 3 100, 524 
Foreigr 1, 351 35 2 25 1, 236 
Face va i 20 20 100, 35 109, 33 l f 110,426 | 110, 508 
Don . | ' f q D | 5 55 106, 97 7, 2 108.010 | 108, 17 
Foreign a : 1 FOF ' - . 
Yields 
Domestic corporate 
By rating 
Aaa 


Baa 
By groups 
Industrial 
Public utility 
Railroad 
Domestie muni 
Bond Buver (20 1} 
Standard and Poor’ 
S. Treasury bor 


Cash dividend p 
Total dividend payr 
Finance 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Public utilitic 
Communicatior 
Electric and ga 
Railroad 
Trade 
M iscellaneou 
Dividend rates, pric 
stocks (Moody 
Dividends per share 
Industrial (125 
Publie utility 
Railroad (25 st 
Bank (15 stoek 
Insurance (10 


Price per share, ¢ 
Industrial (125 


Public utility 
Railroad (25 


Yield (200 stock 
Industrial (125 ste 
Publie utility (24 ste 
Railroad (25 stock 
Bank (15 stock 
Insurance (10 stocks 


Earnings per sha 
Industrial (125 
Public utility 
Railroad (25 stock 

Dividend yields, preferrec 
(Standard and Poor’ 
Prices 

Dow Jones & Co 
Industrial (30 st 
Publie utility (155s 
Railroad (20 stock 

Standard and Poor's 
Industrial, put 

Combined index 


Industrial, tot 
Capital goor 
Consumer 
Public utility 
Railroad (25 st 
Banks:4 
N. Y. City (12 stock ‘ 1 ! ( I 9. 42 9. 25 7 2 , 18. 90 
Outside N.Y. Cit s d i 3 39.56] 3f ‘ 7 36. 96 
Fire insurance (17 st — ~ 26. 71 7 28.3 3 27. 7. 73 25 24.70 | 23.12 
Sales (Securities and Exchar mmi : | 
Total on all registered ex y 
Market value 
Shares sold 
On New York Stock Excl : 
Market value 7 nil lol 7 2, 267 4 2, 54d 2, 4 1, 780 , 82 & 3 2 7 1, 856 
Shares sold es ousand , 467 7 73, 000 : ; 5, 61 54, 544 48, 090 , 770 | 106, 970 wl} 72, 64, 976 
Exclusive of odd lot and stor J 
Times usand , 578 35, 652 48, 310 52, 559 48, 262 | 36, 873 53, 982 48, 217 i 40, 198 
Shares listed, New York Stock Excl | 
Market value, all listed shar¢ ; fd 2 l L 221,595 | 228,585 | 227,928 | 220,924 | 217,898 | 205,705 | 196,6 200, 919 | 195, 570 201,174 
Number of shares listed ire nillior } 570 4, 58 4, 656 4, 678 4,705 | 4,719] 4,733 747 | 4,781 | 4,804 1, 813 4, 826 


| 2 : } 2, 142 
108, 533 2, 42 7, 488 f 3, 21 | 9, ; 133, 0! 33, 727 Qa 91, 679 





t Revised. » Preliminary ! For jue or calla 10 years or more; prior to November 1957 for bonds due or callable in 10-20 years (comparable yield for November 1957 is 
3.61 Preset) 
Inciude bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included in computing the average price of all listed bonds shown 
on p. 5-19 
9 Includes data not shown separately 
o'Number of stocks represents number currently used; t! 


e change in the number does not affect the continuity of series. 
qData not shown in 1957 Business STATISTICS 


rior to August 1956 are available upon request. 





April 1958 URVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1957 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Febru 
BUSINESS STATISTICS err. 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


March | April Muy June July August 











BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY 


services, total mil 
ler grants, net 
adjusted, excluding military 
mil 
investments abroad 
vices and military transactions_. 


goods and services, total__. 
uljustedOd 
‘ign investments in U. 8 
iry expenditures 


Other services" 





ce on goods and services. 


ral transfers (net), total. 


vat 
yvernment 


y- and short-term capital (net), total 
ert ment ’ 4 
n long- and short-term capital (net 

| purchases (—)] 
ind omission eenmdetaes +32 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 





3. merchandise:t 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
ultural products, quantity:t 
Exports, U. 8. merchandise, total: 

Unadjusted 54= 100 
ally adjusted . . .do 
incl. linters), seas. adj do 

for consumption, total 
vijusted ...do 
isonally adjusted do 
ementary imports, seas. adj_-_. do 
plementary imports, seas. adj... do 
Shipping Weight 
rne trade 


incl. reexports §.. thous. of long tons 14, 719 14, 370 | 
do 10,811 | 11, 493 | 




















mports 
Valuet 
ndse.), including reexports, total] | | 
mil. of dol__ |" 1, 611.0 |" 2, 150.8 
ographic regions:A = 3 
thous. of dol |” 5S) | * 74,450 
ind Oceania... . do r 295, r 401, O84 |r 
ope do 104, 906 | 658, 851 
do 314, 892 
Southern North America ..-do 
South America do i 
y leading countries:A | 
Africa | 
Egypt 4, 545 | 
| 


r 256, 423 


r 4,310 | 
Union of South Africa 29,920 | * & 
Asia and Oceania 
ilia, including New Guinea... 

I h Malaya 

( , including Manchuria. -- 

Ir and Pakistan. 

Jay 

I 

I 


r 21, 649 


ndonesia . 
tepublic of the Philippines- 
Europe 
France -. 
East Germany... | 
West Germany... r 98, O83 | * 79,937 | 81,618 
Italy 4, rR1, 320 | 58, 75 56, 585 , 205 | * 41, r 49, 404 
Tnion of Soviet Socialist Republics.. ‘ f 78 7 255 
Inited Kingdom. do ’ 04,152 | 124, 635 86, 454 | ° 77, 7, r 76, 140 | 
th and South America: 
‘anada = 


do 14, ’ 366, 589 [1° 374, 508 |° 374, O89 [|r 355, r 321, 41: ” 300, 868 | 


satin American Republics, total 9 - - - .do r 292, 213 | 443, 603 | 387, 829 411,793 
Argentina......... do r 21, 04 ’ 33, SSS 31, 4 ’ 24, 167 2H, O44 . ri 5 
Brazil. sadien do | * 37,981 | ° 71° |’ 54,773 r4 r 39, 56 41,506 |°3 r 46,115 45, 765 
* 22,919 Re ° 19,076 | © 16,147 , 537 | * 15, 706 | © 15, 72 ris r 13, 692 14, 016 

| 


..do 
Colombia. . ie a 2 * 21, 527 ' * 16, 169 | 17, 593 : r 30, 438 23, % rq + 22 OF ro 5 19, 442 

Cuba = ...do 5, 923 | * 64,443 51, 28: , 49,441 | ° 44,276 a6 | * 49,492 | * 45, ‘ >| ° 60,421 | °5 5 i), O47 

Mexico Ne 71, +) ° 81,107 7h’ ‘76, 596 | * 72,121 05 | * 78,127 r 80,135 | ° 81,190 | * 81, 308 76, O50 

Venezuela a = t 56,043 | ° 05,284 | 82,715 89, 444 | 82,241 B2 \° 0, 972 879 '° 105, 925 ‘© 100, 739 82, 368 
’ Revised » Preliminary. ! Revised imports indexes will be published later 2? Data include Southern British Africa (1957 monthly average exports, $2,250 
Singapore only (exports to Federation of Malaya, formerly included, totaled $452,000 in January 1958) 

Adjusted for balance-of-payments purposes, mainly for valuation, coverage, and timing. Excludes military expenditures 
t Revisions for following periods will be shown later: January 1956-January 1957 (general revisions in both exports and imports); July-December 1955 and January-May 1954 (total exports 
1 certain components only); also for 1941-54, private relief shipments of food products, formerly included with finished manufactures, have been shifted to the manufactured foodstuffs clas 
tRevised series, reflecting change in comparison base period and increased coverage. Supplementary imports are those similar to, or interchangeable with, commodities produced in the 
United States; complementary imports include all other. A detailed description of the indexes and data for earlier years will be available later 

$Excludes “special category’’ shipments and all commodities exported under foreign-aid programs as Department of Defense controlled cargo 

{Data include shipments (military and economic aid) under the Mutual Security Program. Total MSP military shipments (including, since early 1956, also “consumables and construc- 
tion”’ shipments) are as follows (mil. dol.): February 1957-February 1958, respectively—121.4; 129.4; 83.7; 102.2; 134.1; 186.8; 141.2; 103.2; 74.1; 86.8; 95.3; 108.7; 99.5 
AExcludes “special category”’ shipments. 9 Includes countries not shown separately 


459241°—58-——_5 








For Colony of 
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Unless other wise Stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of bee 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED 


Continued 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Valuet 
total 


Exports of U. S. merchandise, t 
By economic classe 
Crude material 
Crude foodstuff 
Manufactured foodstuff 
Semimanufacturs 
Finished manufacture 
By principal commodit 
Agricultural product 
Cotton, unmanuf 
Fruits, vegetables 
Grains and prepa 
Packing 


Tobacco and n 


Continued 


house pr 


Nonagricultural produc it 
Automobiles, pa ind accessories 
Chemicals and re] ducts§ 
Coal and related 
Iron and stee)-n 


Machinery, total 
Agricultural 
Tractors, parts, an 
Electrical 
Metalworking § 
Other industrial 


Petroleum and products 
Textiles and manufactu 


General imports, total 
By geographic reg 
Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Europe 


Northern North Americ 
Southern North America 
South America 
By leading countries 
Africa: 
Egypt eee 
Union of South Afric: 
Asia and Oceani 
Australia, including New Guinea 
British Malaya 
China, including Manchuria 
India and Pakistan : 
Japan 
Indonesia . 
Republic of the Philippines 
Europe 
France ‘ 
East Germany 
West Germany 
Italy 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
United Kingdom 
North and South America 
Canada 


Latin American Repub! 
Argentina 
Brazil , 
Chile eenn 


» Maret 4 pril May 


60, 68 


* 1,105.7 


URRENT BUSINESS 





1957 


S t 


j eptem 
ber 


ine July August Octo 


1,664.0 526.0 7° 166 
r228, 080 ° ; r 258, 
ry, 
rO4 
231 
° 371, 


ber 


0.3 


806 
727 


U6 
738 


5, O50 


442 


702 


36, U19 


110, 811 
r118, 924 


r Sl, 660 


145 


, 373 


079 


7, 842 


847 


5, 468 


r 80, OR? 


’ 4, 
207 


294, 


274, 


r 113, 


SAS 


i, 712 


r 1,147.9 


, 305 
, 402 


, 861 


RD 


417 


, 853 


7, 641 


5 
Venezuela 


Imports for consumption, total 
By economic classes 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 10... 06, 6,7 
Manufactured foodstuffs an a - I : on l 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufacture 
By principal commoditi« 
Agricultural product 
Cocoa (cacao) beat 
Coffee 
Hides and skin 
Rubber, crude, it 
Sugar 
Wool and mohair, t 


148 


Nonagricultural produ 
Furs and manufacture 
Nonferrous ores, me 

total y 
Copper, incl. ore and t 
rin, including ore 
Paper base stocks 
Newsprint 
Petroleum and product 


* Revised » Prelimina tSee simil 
9 Data for semimar reported as “* 
@ Includes data not showr par 
§Excludes “special category, 


special category, type 


’ exports 


S86, 
1,092.4 


IHS 


259. 103 


ote on! similar nots on p 
included with 


631 
1,044.1 


ga 281, 569 
291 5, 5 166,423 139,414 
173 114, 640 ° 105, 834 
58 248, 496 ° 233, G85 
320, 756 2M, 091 
$23, 157 | 297, 429 
12, 474 
109, 415 

2, 887 

25, 259 
’ 49, 481 


15, 508 


817, 9% 


524 * 4,927 


109, 654 ° 107,614 
r 26, GOS 30, GOO 
7, 979 14, 646 
24, 066 25, 844 
53, 109 62, 950 
°121, 082 * 146, 309 


S-21 


finished manufactures 


20 


436 


y= 


873 


5, 130 


79 


, 507 
, O92 
5, 161 
3, 973 


| 


STATES—Continued 


1,668.3 


248, SAS 
100, 568 


r 130, 884 
r115, 730 


5 ) 


19, 064 
354 

r 50, 535 
20, 381 
240 


67, 684 


7, 97 


131, 906 


26, LS. 
4, 527 
22, 870 
50, 199 


137, 204 


{ 


ba 


ret 





April 1958 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and = = ——— Sa 1957 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Febru- — io, iT . Septem 
ary | stare | April May June July August ber 





TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 





TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines 


on scheduled airlines: 
own, revenue thousands 
sand freight ton-miles flown do 
miles flown Z do 
sengers originated, revenue____...- do 
nger-miles flown, revenue.___. millions 


Express Operations 
Transportation revenues___.. thous. of dol 31, 961 
won 1] 


Expre privilege payments... do 9,019 
Local Transit Lines 


Fare verage cash rate@__....-- 15.7 

Passengers carried, revenue... . ete millions ’ 670 3 5 

Operating revenues®. mil. of dol 110.6 20. : 20.4 111.9 
| | 


Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity) 


Carriers of property (quarterly totals): 
Number of reporting carriers. . 
Operating revenues, total .thous. of dol 
E nses, total... ? 2 - do 891, 633 

Revenue freight carried .......-thous. of tons . 57, 25) | 

| 
rs of passengers (quarterly totals): 

Number of reporting carriers... Sani ‘ 5 148 

Operating revenues, total thous. of dol__| : | 105, 167 | 

Expenses, total do | 04, 973 =s3 

ae CLES 68,308 |_..... 


| 938, 036 


Revenue passengers carried... thousands 


Class I Rail ways 


thousands 
ao 
do 


do 


arloadings (A. 


do 

do 

do 

wndise, 1. ¢. 1... do 

scellaneous do 
igs (Federal Reserve indexes 

justed__.. 1935-39=1 

do 

KE ieiteniaiuine do 

t products do 


ind grain products do 
‘k do 

do 
Merchandise, 1. ¢. 1... do 
Miscellaneous. . do 


t 


‘otal, seasonally adjusted do 
Coal..... do 
Coke : do 
Forest products... .. do 


Grain and grain products do 
Livestock _. do 
Or do 
Merchandise, 1. ec. 1.-. do 
Miscellaneous Gh..<- 
‘ight-car surplus and shortage, daily average | 
‘ar surplus, total 9 number | 
Boxears.. . do 
Gondolas and open hoppers... do | 
rtage, total 9... ai do 
- is do 
las and open hoppers... do 
Financial operations | 
Operating revenues, total ¢ mil. of dol__| 
Freight = do 
ssenger do 
Operating expenses_. do 
Tax accruals, joint facility and equipment rents 
mil. of dol 
ilway operating income do 
ncomet sone — - do 
g results 
ht carried 1 mile mi). of ton-miles 
Revenue per ton-mile cents 
Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue... -millions 
Water way Traffic 
Clearances, vessels in foreign trade: 
Total U. 8. ports .--.........thous. of net tons 2 
Foreign vessels... : do » 555 10, 261 > 
United States vessels : do 2, 968 3, ) 3, 779 3, 45 3, 400 2, 047 
Panama Canal 
Total .-.--.--...--.thous. of long tons - K 4,813 4, 397 , 586 ‘ 4, 334 3, 955 
In United States vessels do 1, 229 975 , 282 l, 233 y 1, 040 Ys3 
lotal—1955—Feb., 123; Mar., 122; 1956—Feb., 133; Mar., 131; miscellaneous—1955—Feb., 13° 


’ Revised 1 Revisions are as follows 
1 in the January 1958 SURVEY. Revisions for January-December 1956 for operatit 
04 ¢ 


@ Revisions for 1956 for average cash fares are showr 
124.1; 119.2; 123.5; 114.7; 111.0; 115.0; 106.4; 123.2; 120 

7 Data for March, June, August, and November 1 

? Includes data not shown separately 

TRevision for January 1957, $43,900,000. 








SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


nless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION S—Continued 


TRANSPORTATION— Continued 


lravel 


| 
| 


Pullman Co 
Revenue passer 
I » ngeer revente 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone earri 
Oper iting 
Station revent 
Tolls, me wre 
Operating exper 
Net operatir 
Phones in ser 


Telegraph, « 
Wire-telegrap 
Operating reve 
Operating exper 
Net opera 
Ocean-¢ 





CHEMICALS 
Inorganic chemicals, pr 
Ammonia, synthet 


Calcium earbid 
Carbon dioxide 
Chlorine, ga 
Hydrochloric 


Nitrie acid (100 
Oxygen (high purity 
Phosphorie acid (5 
Sodium carbonate 


Sodium bichron 
Sodium hydroxid 
Sodium Silicate 


Sodium sulfate 


Sulfurie wid 
Production 
Price, whok 


Organic chemicals 
Acetic acid (synthetic 


Acetic anhydride, pr 
Acetylsnalicylic acid 
Alcohoi, ethyl 
Production 
Stocks, end of n 
In industrial alc 
In denaturing plant 
Used for denaturatior 
Withdrawn tax-paid 
Alcohol, denatured 
Production 
Consumption (withdrawal 
Stocks, end of montl 


Creosote oll, productior 
DDT, production 
Ethyl! acetate (85°7), 
Ethylene glycol, pre 
Formaldehyde (37° 
Glycerin, refined, all gr 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Methanol, production 
Natural 
Synthetic 
Phthalic anhydride, pro 
* Revised ® Prelin 
? Includes data not 
tRevisions for Jar 
o' Data (except 


ulfuric 1 al upon request 


unless otherwi 





April 


1958 


March 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


om 
Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS Febru 


ary 


CHEMIC. 


March May June July August 


ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FERTILIZERS 
711 


10 States 
genous n als 
pl ate | materials 


rials 


Ni steri 

Phos 

Potas! mate 
total S 


s materials, total 9 -- 


nater , 
olesale, nitrate of soda, 


t warehouses 
leliveries 


~ ate (100% available 


thous. of 


crude, f 


short tons 

hort tons 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
cars, 


o. b 


400, 633 
91, 201 
259, 605 


23, 146 


203, 735 


53, 485 | 


| 49. 50 


115 
23, ii 
12, 138 


32, 622 


49. i 


dol. per short ton 


short tons 
phosphoric acid) 


183, 140 


266, 02S 


220, 520 


short tons 


, em ‘ of month do....} 


MISCELLANEOUS 
es (industrial), shipments 
blasting powder 

osives . 


thous. of Ib... 
do 


thous. of long tons 
end of month do 


FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND BYPRODUCTS 


] fat 
low, ed 
’roductior 

Consumption, 
Stock inel 
! and grease 


vroducers’), 


1d greases:<” 

ble 

; ne thous. of Ib_- 
factory]? 

refined grades s), 

except wor | 


end of month 
, inedible 


im p ition, factory] 
excl. refined grades), end of month..do 
rine mamm¢ al oils 
on do 
nption, factoryt. do... 
1 of month. odie. 
oilseeds, and byproducts 
yils, total 
n, crude. -__. 
nption, crude, factory? 
end of month 


. of Ib_. 
do... 


do... 
do... 


of Ib 
do 
do 
do... 


pt tons 
do 


a 


ption, factory _. 
nd of month 

onat or copra oil 

roc ut on 

of Ib... 


do 


thous 


n, factory: 
do... 
do 
of montt 
do 
do 
do 
of short tons 
do 
do 


at m thou 
motion cru 
t mills, end of 


ake and mie 


nth 


t i short tons 
t mills, end of month do__. 


i oil, crude 
of Ib 
do 


thous 

f month? 
fined 
tion do 
ption, factoryt. do 
rarine do 

id of month? mil. of Ib... 
holesale, drums (N. Y.)-. dol. per Ib... 


oll 


<l 
iuction (crop estimate) ----thous. of bu.. 
odeesecenesmanavendtnins 
ne d of month do 
oftneies sale, No. 1 (Minneapolis) dol. per bu 


r Revised. » Preliminary. 


rice, 


| 


216, 022 


| 418, 947 


| 


| 67,008 


440) 
4, O88 


| 


| 
28, 660 
27, 676 
20, 442 


71, 646 
587 
SOL 


596 
461 


145 263 


31,114 


29, 902 
46, 602 | 
31, 098 | 
62, 803 | 


10, 440 


5 909 





263, 





170, 419 
168, O91 
132, 848 
113, 600 | 


322, 033 


34, 031 
42, 310 


61, 969 
37, 400 
61, 729 
15, 260 
1¥, 690 


400 
801 


192, 415 


OM 


139, 383 
142, 267 
106, 524 
109, 669 


26, 119 
285 


605, 734 
117, 457 
364, 178 
86, 548 


260, 485 
167, 161 
04. 189 

9, 5R2 
24, 101 


27, 059 


. 305 | 181, 884 
266) 139, 344 
Am) | «71, 461 
103 7, 343 
069 4,145 


144 


48. 00 48. 00 


165, 546 | 121, 134 90, 904 


519 | 182,974 
308, 380 | 32 


211, 784 
206, 881 





1 , 364 i7, 107 
2, 554 
Om 

25), 302 


211, 120 
109, 670 
253, 161 


34, 146 
12, 161 
8&3, 788 


010 


436 
420 








December 1 estimate of 1957 crop. 
@States represented are: North Curolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
cons 1mption in that State is as follows (thous, short tons): 1957—January- March, 277; April-June 
> Includes data not shown separately. o'For data on lard, see p. 8-29 
tRevisions for 1954-October 1956 for edible tallow and for 1956 for the following 
Septe aby er); total vegetable oils (production, January, February, May, and June; 
total consumption and stocks, March-M¢ ay). 
qConsumption figures for edible tallow exclude quantities used in refining; those for inedible tallow, etc., include such quantities 
ABeginning 1955, data may include some refined oils (not formerly included); consumption figures exc Jude data for cod, cod-liver, 
these oils held by producing firms. 


Okl shor According to quarterly reports from Vir 


ober-D ber, 66 


Louisiana, Texas, 
Sept mober, 78: Oct 


indicated series will be published later: Inedibk 
consumption and stocks, January-Septe — r); 


Arkansas, 
ginia 277; 323; July 


January 
dA oil 


tallow, and fish oils (production and consumption, 
crude cott ed oil stocks, May; refined cottonse: 


and other oils, and stocks include only the quantities of 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition ahs 
BUSINESS STATISTICS larcl pril fay in ly se vrcegel [+ 


} 
ber j 


CHEMICAL! ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FATS, OILS, ETC.— Continued 


Vegetable oils, oilseeds, ar nroducts— 


Linseed oil, raw 


vduetior 


Consumptior 


fn 


Shortening 
Productior 
Stocks, idofn 
PAINTS, VARNISH, AND LACQUER 
Factory shi ! 
Industriu 
Trade sales 


ae P ra 
pu 
1 Sale 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production 
Cellulose ace 
Sheets, rods, 
Molding an 
Nitroceliulose 
Other cellulose 


Phenolie and other 
Polystyrene 

Urea and melamir 
Vinyl resin 

Alkyd resins 


Rosin modification dotsieleltaaeiacmarel eee 10, 5 9, 95 10, 50 ¥ 11 , ' 10, . Of . 097 
Polyester resins nail F 7, 187 , 52 my 7 7 7, 976 5, ARO | 
Polyethylene resins cod m : ‘ 55 5 2 | 3 
Miscellaneous = ) ; 5,4 5, 15, 900 é 5, 31 15, 874 7, 046 


ELECTRIC POWER 


ELECTRIC POWER 
Production (utility and indu 


Electric utilities, total 
By fuels 
By waterpower 


Privately and munic 
Other producer put 


Industrial establishme 
By fuels 
» By waterpower 
Sales to ultimate cust: 
Commercial and ind j 
Small light and pow pained do 5 at |: = 7, 93! , 586 & 680 
Large light and powe sane ) 22, 6 ( | ;, 23, 815 23 } 24. 010 


Railways and railroad 
Residential or domesti 
Rural (distinct rura 
Street and highway 
Other public aut 
Interdepartmenta! 
Revenue from sale ‘ e « r ‘ 
Rievtrie Inatitut t 5, 742 1. 2 758, 054 | 777, 509 | 796,383 | 7! 71, 174 | 773, 480 | 798 


Manufactured an 
Customers, end 
Residential 

Industrial anc 


Sales to consumers, 
Residential (inel. he 
Industrial and comm 

Revenue from sales to « ’ 
thous. of dol 

Residential] (incl. house-heating ; lo 

Industrial and commercia 1 


r Revised ’ 
1 December 1 ¢ 


t Revisions for 1 " it 1 later for ted ser s y n oi ns ption and refined stocks, March- May; crude stocks April); 


December 1956 apr ron p. 200f the March 1958 


electric-pow ‘ f 1 I mt 
o' Totals include « : mk ' separately Revisions f st al 1 quarters of 1956 are availa upon request, 








April 


1OAS 





April 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1957 
Septem 
ber 


Febru- 
ary 


ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS—Continued 


March April May June July August Oct 


GAS—Continued 


quarterly): 

end of quarter, total 
incl. house- heating 

and commercial 

ers, total 

| (incl. house-heating) 

ind commercial 


les to consumers, tc 


nel. house-heating) 


and commercial 


ALCOHOLIC BEVER 


iwals 
of month 


pirits 
ipparent, for bev 


paid withdrawals 
i of month 


duction 2 
paid withdrawal 
, end of month 


s 


spirits and wines, } 


cy . baat 
nd distilling materials 
escent wines 

roduction — 
vable withdrawals 
«ks, end of month 

In 

1 wines 

Production _.... 

Taxable withdrawals 
tocks, end of month 

Imports - 

ing materials produced at 


Sti 


D 
DAIRY PRODUC 


Teamery 
luction (factory)t 
“old storage, end of mon 


(New 


rp. 


wholesak score 

iction (factory), totalt 
rican, whole milkt 
cold storage, end of mor 

merican, whole milk 


wholesa 


lensed and evaporated milk 
case goods: 
sweetened 
unsweetened 


iction, + 
Condensed 
Evaporated 
s, manufacturers’, 
ensed (sweetened 
ted (unsweetened 
sweetened 
i sweetened 
, U.S. average 
vaporated (unsweetened) 
ilk 
mfd. dairy prod 
. wholesale, U. 8 
Dry milk 
Production 
Dry whole 


+ 
+ 


milk 


Nonfat dry milk solids (human food 


ks, manufacturers’, end of 


Dry whole milk 


St 


Exports 
Drv whol 


milk 


Price, wholesale, nonfat dry 
food), U. 8. average. 


foc 


* Revised 
mer, 8,769; total distill 


Dec 
880; October, 1: 


1,649 


tember, 7 


still wines- 


tRevisions for the indicated 
1)—January 1955-Septem 
1956 §Revisions f 


De 


le, American, single 


case goods, 


average 


fat dry milk solids (human food) 


it dry milk solids (hum 


? Preliminary. 
spirits, July 


production, N 
198,666: distilling materials prod 
"Totals include data not shown separately. Revisions for Ist and 2d quarters of 1956 are available upon request. 
? Data beginning July 1957 exclude production of wines and vermouth; for July 1956-June 1957, such production totaled 146,000 gal 
Butter, cheese (total apd American 
January-December 1056; 
5 Novem! 


..thousands 
‘ do 


do 


of therms 
do 


1 
ao 


4 
161 


48U 


of dol 
do 
do 


40 


365 


tal thous 


I AND TOBACCO 


AGES 
of bbl 


do 


do 


thous 


thous. of tax gal 
erage purposes 
thous. of wine gal 
thous. of tax gal 
do 


{ proof gal 


thous. of i 


thous. of proof ¢ 


roduction, total ¢ 


thous. of proof gal 
do 


of wine gal e 251 
do 1 

..do 1,611 

36 


thous 


2, 218 

10, 220 

* 180,082 

—_ 465 
wineries @ 3, 053 

‘TS 
108, 955 
171, 815 


149, 400 
147,013 
Hol 


| 
, ORS 
, GUS 
602 


133, 450 
61, 996 
604 


110, 015 
31, 046 


606 


thous. of !b_- 
ao 
per Ib 


th 7 

York dol 

of Ib 130, 705 118 
O45, 060 8O. 15 


do 


thous 
™t 

“yy 

20S 


507 
460), 
3 


do 


th, total 


daisies 
dol IAS 
2 6, 350 3, 650 
249, (4M 


169, 700 


of It 
do 
end of month 
thous. of It 
1 


thous 
278, 000 


0,416 


36S, 927 


9. 


1, 444 
J, 200 16, 306 
.-dol, per case 5.98 

10, 439 


213 


¥, 446 
3, 618 
4.34 


of Ib 
do 
..dol. per 100 Ib. 


mil 
icts 


ly 


i 


of Ib 6, 500 


thous 
128, 400 


-.4O0 
month 

10, 379 
83, SRS 


do 
do 
do 3, 183 
in food do r 20,933 | ° 19,192 
milk solids (human 

.-dol. per Ib 


. 152 153 153 


. 153 


production, December, 6,125 
549; total productior 
J 


® Revisions for 1956 for alcoholic beverages (units as above): Beer 

production, 8,533; withdrawals, 10,549; whisky withdrawals July, 4 
8; November, 12,561; December, 6,778; effervescent wines—production, November, 190; withdrawals, 
ovember, 24,0¢ 


uced at wineries 


July, 1,174; August, 9,330; November, 43,305; December, 5,995 


items and for the periods specified are available upon request as follows 
ber 1956; condensed milk and evaporated milk or" 1956; fluid milk 
for 1956 (thous. Ib.): January, 23,328; February 1, 17,892; June, 34,877; October, 


January—Se 
27,393; Mare 


5,293; 


withdrawals, 


withdrawals, August, 10,291; November, 13,881; December, 11,956; stocks, July, 134,334; August, 125,308 








tocks 
wt 
hi2- stocks, Oct 


Decem hx 


210,351 


6,128 
ines—July, 
3; December, 
November, 


ember 


iw 


™m 
rectified spirits an 
uly, 9; November, 


amd nonfat dry milk 


. dry whole milk 
fat dry milh is (stocks) —Jann 


non i soli 
er. 25 30 





S28 OF CURRENT BUSINESS April 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 1958 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Apple 
Production (er 
Shipments, « 
Stocks, cold 


Citrus fruit 
Frozen fruit 
Stocks, cold 
Fruits 
Fruit juices and pur 
Vegetables 
Potatoes, white 
Production (crop ¢ 
Shipments, carlot 
Price, wholseale, t 


tir 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Exports (barley, corn, « 


Barley 
Production (crop ¢ 
Receipts, 4 pri 
Stocks, domestic 
Commercia 
On farm 
Exports, tne 
Prices, whe 
No. 2, maltir 


No. 3, straight 





Conimercial 

On farms 
Exports, ineludin 
Prices, whol le 

No. 3, vellow (Chic 


Weighted average, 


Oats 
Production (crop 
teceipts, interior 
Stocks, domestic, 
Commercial 
On farm 
Exports, including oat 
Price, wholesale, No. ; 
tice 
Production (crop ¢ 
California 
Receipts, domest 


Shipments from rm 
Stocks, rough ar 
of month 
Southern State 
Receipts, ror 
Shipments fr 
Stocks, dom 
basis), end 
Export 
Price, wholes 


Rye 
Production (crop « 
Receipts, interior 
Stocks, commerc 


Price, wholesale, } 








Wheat 
Production (erop « 
Spring wheat 
Winter wheat 
Receipts, interior | 


2, hard winter 
No red winter 
Weighted av; 


r Revised. ’reliminary December 

2 Old crop only grain not reported until 

tRevised beginning January 1954 to reflect dat 
in the October 1957 RV Excludes mall amour l ley 9 Bags of 100 Ib 

o'The total includes wheat owned by Commodi ; rporation and stored off farms in its own steel and wooden bins; such data are not included in the breakdown of stocks 

qData for March, Jur eptember, and De nt I omparable with those for other months, largely because of somewhat smaller coverage of the quarterly r 

* Revisions for 1956 ar nuary 57 (unit ’ I barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat February, 38,835; May, 72,498; July, 60,458; September, 53,569; January 1 ¥ 751; barley 
January 1957, 3,183; corn i, lary 16 2,761; wheat, including flour—May 1956, 46,520; January 1957, 48,456; wheat grain—May 1956, 42,306; January 1957, 43,106 





toh nr 


at: October for corn). + No quotation 


r thereto, based on 6-day weeks). Revisions for January 1954 through July 1956 are shown 





April 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and |__ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS— Continued 
W heat flour 


ion 


thous. of sacks (100 Tb.) 
percent of capacity. 


Operations 
short tons 3 


Offal 
thous. of bu 


gs of wheat 
held by mills, end of quarter 
thous 


trindir 
of sacks (100 Tb.) 
rt do 
wholesale 
hort patents (Minneapolis) 
dol. per sack 


er, hard, short patents (Kansas City) 


100 Ib.) 


LIVESTOCK 


sper ted): 

thous. of animals 
do 
do 


pal markets 
do 


er, to 9 corn-belt States 


dol 
Kansas City) 


per 100 Ib 
do 
do 
lerally inspected) 
pal ma 


fe« 


prine 


thous. of animals 
! 


(Chieago) 


dol. per 100 Ib 


of animal 


do 


thou 
do 
lt 


per 100] 


do 


nspected 


il. of Th 


do 
thous. of Ib 
do 
do 
. Steer carcasses, choice 


dol. per Ib 


of month 


wighter thous. of Ib 
1 of month do 
production, inspected slaughter 

mil. of Ib 


of Ib 
do 


do 


thous 


slaughter 
f month 


do 
‘ le 


dol. per Ib 


moked, composite 
New York) do 


8-12 Ib. average 


of Ib 


do 


inspected slaughter thous 

and cold storage, end of month 
do 

dol. per Ib 


ile, refined (Chicago). ... 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Ik f thous. of Tb 
th do 
broilers® 

lr 


3 markets 
.@nd of mor 


rea ‘ 


] 1 froe 
ive (frozen 
lucing 


pro« 
wr D 
millions 
thous. of lt 


Cast 


of Ib 


thous. of 
thou 
Chicago 
dol. per doz 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 


t thous. of dol 


tons 


per Ib 


lon 
New York). dol 
nary 
inelude di 


Imonth 7 


58, 583 
43, 661 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


| May 


March 


Septe 


ber 


sh | | r 
ebru- | June July August = 


ary 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


April 


| 
”) 

s * 

34, 42 
46 


j j 
| | 

| | | 
i 
| | 
19, 679 

86. 2 
367, 929 


44, 603 


18, 868 
79.0 
365, O86 
43,319 


19, 156 317 
su.1 5.2 


706 


5.190 


2,637 | 2.947 


6. 020 


5. 625 


| 


902.5 
220, 123 
11, 679 


9) 939 


116, 063 
1, 637 
11, 796 


365 


; nO 
&, URT 


S86. 9 


650, 175 


143 
. 512 
146, 019 
101, 808 
34,874 


165 


48, 397 
261, 146 


60, 319 
184, 138 


5O, 582 
190, 441 


20) 


5, 849 
3. 093 


YSZ 


78, 436 


34 


00, 912 











S-30 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS April 1958 


1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 2 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Feher 9 Ee | N : Febru- | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS : \ I pril J August |° — wane ge ee — ? March 


FOODSTUFFS AND TOBACCO—Continued 


ry 
uy 





MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS— Con, 


from Braz 
To United Stats 
Visible supply, United 
Imports 
Price, wholesale, Sar 


Fist 
Stocks, cold storage, 


stocks, raw, €! 


For domestic 
For export 
Stocks, raw 


Export 


rOBACCO 


Export 
Imports, incl 
Manufactured produ 
Production, 1 
Chewing, plug 
Smoking 
Snuff 
Consumption 
Cigarettes 
Tax-free 
Tax-pald 
Cigars (large 
Manufactured 


Exports, cigarette 
Price, cigarettes 
saler and jobber, 





HIDES AND SKINS 


Imports, total hides and 
Calf and kip 


Cattle 


Production 
Calf and whok 
Cattle hide and 
Goat and kid 
Sheep and lar 

Export 
Sole leather 

Bends, back 
Otfal, ineludir 
Upper leather 

Prices, wholesale 

Sole, bend ght 


Upper. chrome calf 
pper, 





j. ft. | 
; data not shown s¢ 





April 1958 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and eo — 1967 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of pp). | | Septem. | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ary March April May June July August ber Octol« 


LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES | 

ppers: § 

, total thous. of pairs 1, 25 54, 925 2, Of , aot , 226 4" 
sandals, and play shoes, except athletic, 
l thous. of pairs 


O16 54, 968 48 


40, OST 46, 486 


do , 85 9, 755 9, 493 , 8, 7, 481 8, 544 
..do 


2,115 2, 433 
do 22, 412 25, 701 
do , 451 4, 440 
do 


2 63 + OAR 


do 

do 

do 

do 

scale, f. o. b. factory 

i boys’ oxfords, dress, cattle hide upp-r, 
ir welt 947—-49= 100 
oxfords, elk side upper, Goodyear 
1947-49 = 100 


131.3 131.3 
quality de 


118.9 118.9 118.9 





LUMBER AND MANIL 


FACTURES 


LUMBER—ALL TYPES t 


r Manufacturers Association 
tal mil 


pments, total.... 
Hardwoods 
Softwoods 


Stocks (gross), mill, end of month, total. .....- oi 9, 
irndwoods___. 2 . 3, 
oftwood 6, 


total sawmill products ©_........ .M bd. ft 66, 
tetal sawmill products ©O-.........-...do 206, 


SOFTWOODS 
Dou 
Orders, nev ...---mil. bd. ft 614 
Orders, t d, end of month...... ..do As4 
Productior a a do 671 | 
Shipt re ._.do 616 
Stock rross), mill, end of mont? . ..do , 128 


Exports, total sawmill products C M bd. ft 35, 040 
= | timber ee” ! 37 
Boards, planks, scantlings, ete...............do 5, 003 
rice wholesale 

, construction, dried, 2” x 4”, R. L 
dol per M bd. ft 905 
C and better, F. G., 1 x4”, R. L 

dol. per M bd. ft 31. 308 
new —— UR 557 | 
unfilled, end of month ...._- do 

tior do 

do 
s), mill and concentration yards, end ¢ 
...-mil. bd. ft 
, total sawmill products --.-M bd. f 
Sawed timber a do f 2, 7 : ‘ 1, 631 
Boards, planks, scantlings, ete de 5 , OZ $37 7 7 , 518 4 
\ lesale, composite | 


Boards, No. 2 and betts sr, 1°30". 2 


6, 600 
] r 
bd. ‘t 
Flooring, B and better, F. G., 

bad 
mil. bed. ft 

, end of month de 

do 

do 

ill, end of month. ._. do 
, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 common, 
dol. per M bd. ft 

HARDWOOD FLOORING 


, and birch 


lied, end of month... 
), mill, end of month... 


d, end of month... 


inane a 9, 7, 47 
tocks (gross), mill, end of month rea 9, 929 , 676 





103, 101, 923 
® Preliminary 
tevisions for production for January 1955-July 1956 will be shown later 
visions for January 1954-July 1956 are shown on p. 24 of the November 1957 
visions for lumber (M bd. ft.): E-rporfs—ell types—December 19%, 82,4600; J 


r 1956, 279,636. 


SURVEY 
nuary 1957, 57,251; Douglas fir, December 1956 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


] 
BUSINESS STATISTICS - | March | April , 7 July | Nove 


Se = | Octobs r| 


August } 


wer 


LUMBER AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


PLYWOOD 
Hard wood 
Shipment 
Inventories 
Softwood (Douglas 
450,513 | 512, 401 $40), (125 





IRON AND STEEL 
Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel product 
Exports, totalt 
Scrapt 
Imports, totalt 
Scrap... 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Production and receipts, total 
Home scrap produce 
Purchased scrap recei 

Consumption, total 

Stocks, consumer 


Iron ore 
All districts: 
Mine production 
Shipment 
Stocks, at n 
Lake Superior distr 
Shipments from upper 
Consumption by furt 
Stocks, end ofr 
At furnace 
On Lake Erie dock 


Imports 
Manganese ore, import 


Pig Iron and Iron 


Castings, gray iron 
Orders, unntilled, for 


Shipments, total 
For sale 
Castings, malleable tror 
Orders, unfilled, for s 
Shipments, total 
For sale 
Pig iron 
Production 
Consumption 
Stocks (consumer 


Prices, wholesak 
Composite 
Basic (furnace) 
Foundry, No. 2, Northern 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings 
Shipments, total 7 ort 154 f ‘ lf 4, 57 5 7 1 5. | 139, 002 
For Sale total 4 ] i 
Railway specialtie 
Steel forgings (for sale 
Orders, unfilled, end 
Shipments, total 
Drop and upset 
Press and open harm 
Steel ingots and steel fo 
Production 
Percent of capacit 
Prices, wholesak 
Composite, finished s 
Steel billets, rerolling 
{ } 92. 50 | 
Structural shay rbo f.o. b. 1 I t 567 7 056 0567 7 A ( ( 0504 | 
Steel scrap, No. 1, he I tshur | 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drur 
Orders, unf 











1 steel exports and im; 
ised on capacity 








April 1958 





,-ESS 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSIN 





Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





ow | August 


May June July = 


| 
ru | March April 
i 





METALS AND MANUFACTU RES—Continued 


| 
October 


j j 
| Novem-| 


Decem- 
her 
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March 














IRON AND STEEL Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products Continued 


Steel products, net shipments: 

Total (all ger. rades) a 
Semifinished products... aa 
Structural shapes (heavy), steel piling. 
Plates 





thous. of short tons 
_.do 
do 






Rails and accessories 


Bars and tool steel, total cae 
Bars: Hot rolled (incl. light shapes) .......do 
Reinforcing. 
Cold finished 









Pipe and tubing. 





Ww ire and wire products__......- . do 

Tin mill products do 

Sheets an d strip (inel. electrical), total_. do 

Shee Hot rolled_.......... 3 .do 
Cold rolled.......------ do___.| 


















Imports (general): 
Refined, unrefined, scrap@..............-- .do | 
ASE et eS RRS Se do 
Exports 
Refined, scrap, brass and bronze ingots. .do 
Refined _. is do 














Consumption, refined (by mills, etc.) .. .do 

Stocks, refined, end of month, total__. do 

Fabricators’ ...do 

Price, bars, electrolytic (N. Y.)_- dol. per Ib 

Copper-base mill and foundry products, shipments | 
juarterly): | 
Brass mill products mil. of Ib__|. 
Copper wire mill products@ do a 
Brass and bronze foundry products_....--.- do |. 


ion 













Production, pig (secondary long tons 
Imports (for consumption), bars, pigs, ete do 
Consumption, pig, total do 
Primar~. do 
Exports, incl. reexports (metal) do 
Stocks, pig (industrial), end of month do 


©, pig, Straits (N. Y.), prompt dol. per Ib 











Mine production, recoverable zincA short tons 
Ir rt eTa 
i concentrates® do 
lab, blocks) do 





juction (primary smelter), from domestic and 
short tons 





oreign ores 





Secondary (redistilled) production, total do 
Consumption, fabricators’, total do 
Exports...- do 
St cks, end of month 
Produc vers’, Smelter AZT) do 
Cons mers do 
rice, prime West St. Louis -dol. per Ib 
Z oxide 1c content of ore consumed 





short tons 




















7, O87 7, 822 , 350 6, 972 7, 235 6, 230 6,172 6, 551 
3) 437 358 403 491 272 261 263 
583 668 631 659 | 630 636 50 641 
76 7 870 732 77 7 











1, O85 1,145 1, 030 1,005 1, 046 752 R62 RSH ROH | 
713 768 687 692 689 480 569 545 617 | 
= 240 216 18S 233 172 188 182 163 








974 | 5 « sx\ 
287 "312 | 304 | 388 218 250 250 204 
529 809 875 3! 391 400 404 417 370 
2, 347 2, 302 2.070 | 2,049 2, 244 1, 608 1, 805 2,011 2 319 
731 753 680 656 716 531 550) 579 6 
1, 083 1, 026 907 | 895 Ys4 791 900 o7¥ 1, 147 
| 



































| 
Fabricated structural steel: | } | 
Orders, new (net)f.....-.-.-.- thous. of short tons 204 319 | 104 | 331 247 213 184 | 18] 
Shipmentst do....| | 319 342) 362) 377 385 342 384 38 
Bac ‘kk 4g, end of montht___.._--- .do 4, 262 4, 245 4, 192 4,172 4, 134 3, WT 3, 707 | 3,822 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 
Aluminum | 
Production, primary, domestic - - . -short tons 119,059 | 135,706 | 139,152 | 145,174 | 138,007 | 142,041 | 143, 449 | 129, 278 | 123, 750 
Estimated recovery from scrap@ - .- do 30, 471 32,948 | 30,674 | 32, 886 30, 341 31,976 | 32,555 | 32,978 +4, 849 
Imports (general) | 
Metal and alloys, crude. _............-- > | 17,577 23, O68 21, 832 20, 001 21, 222 15, 768 14, 183 11, 803 | 
Plates, sheets, ete .do | 1, 490 1, 774 1, 304 1, 420 1,312 | 1, 545 1,817 1,77 
Price, primary ingot, 99%+--- dol. per Ib . 2710 710} .2710 2710 2710 | . 2710 . 2810 2810 
Alumir ‘um shipme nts | 
Mill products and pig and ieee (net). ...mil. of Ib__| *' 307.6 44.7) 7340.1 | * 343.3 322. 0) ° 370.6 | * 298.1) * 301.9 
Mill products, total. ..............- do 1°' 207.5 | * 230.4) * 238 °2%).4) "2281 | ©2406) °2243] * 2161 
Plate and sheet a .do 1'110.2 120.1 126, * 130.2 | 117.1 | 130. 6 117.8 | lll 
CastingsA ... ...do | 69.5 74.5 68.3 65.1 | 58.5 52.2 55.7 | 5s 
Copper | | | | | | 
Production: | } 
Mine, recoverable atadatineaent eS ee short tons 9), 181 95, 151 04, 416 93, 109 @, 132 84,614 86,876 | 85,505 | 87,7 
XS _, SAE = do 114, 263 | 128, 046 130, 943 | 133,062 | 115,660 | 100, 206 | 109,791 | 2 115, 234 
roe Gomestie ef08. ...~.o<ccooceececsue _do 8&3, 239 | f 2, 532 O&, O58 8S, 001 83, 274 &0), 4 3 7a, 200 
From foreign ores. -- do 31, 024 38, 411 34, 104 27, 569 26, 021 20,037 | 25, 87! #6, O38 
Secondary, recovered as refined...........-..do 19, 821 : 7 22, 661 19, 999 5, 883 16,932 | 14,897 &, 4 


43, 088 58,202 | 48,778 | 40,963 | + 54,303 | 47,209] 42, 3% 4,741 
14, 190 1,815 20), O88 9,416 | 14, 386 10,212 | 10, 486 12, 431 
| | | 
| 
40,981 | 57 0,077 | 44,775 | 34,519 | 28,135] 29, 9 25, 103 
29, 769 41, 37¢ 82, 315 28, 479 24,420 Z3, 435 27,05 2 7¢ 


















116,700 | 12 116, 5 80, 757 113, 1S 108, Std 128,08) 
249, 583 243. 73, 863 305, 763 300, 4 m3, 540 2 " 
110, 196 | 10 100,979 | 120,436 | 120,901 ; 123 942 

3145 3033 2809 2810 44 2 

My 

4009 

235 

















260 20 261 212 271 27 29 
3, O64 1, 427 6, 223 6, 388 5,171 “ + fil 
7, 140 | 7 500 7, % 6, 470 7, 2m 6, OH 4.9 
5, 000 5, 060 4, 840 4,34 4, S35 4, 385 { 
20 wo 1 1l¢ 104 
18, 10) 18, 62 19, 445 21, 31 21, 950 23, 285 23 
1, 022 guS0 ONS? 4H 9415 O31 is 





46, OSI 1, O57 51,714 47,123 42, 672 42, 37 34,779 4 
41,314 | 42,206 45, 630 47,619 41, 633 4, 709 $1, 048 44, 223 4 ) 
24, 288 22, 761 4), O87 20, 376 23, 406 21, 899 22, 568 l 2 2 








89, 880 80, 791 oO, 042 84, 009 =» r a S4 72, 767 4 

7. 04 6, 715 6,823 6,710 5. 202 321 4, ORS 4 

78, 384 7, 489 75, 909 73, 404 65, 123 4, 75, 976 87, 80S 

987 1, 201 877 822 3, 760 TSY 14 ‘ 

89, 357 i I 112,683 | 133, 146,179 | 149, 20¢ 153, 76 r25 

RO. HDF 84, 648 1.124 0. 432 72, 288 74, O78 71,919 71, 844 

ISSO 13%) 1192 1136 1001 1M 1000 100 

7, 004 7,820 6, 552 7, 83 7, 24 7, 599 8, 630 Me 7, 031 


Mine. recoverable leadA short tons _| 28, 987 30, 867 31, 658 30, O91 27, 271 7 27,718 24, 2 28, 414 
econdary, estimated recoverab le@ do 38, 283 38, 483 37, 570 36, 750 32, 672 28 33. O08 33, 682 KY 
rt neral), ore, metal do 33, 527 a8, 830) 41, 855 4,382 | 48,064 43, 207 41,018 36, 218 ) 
( iniption, total do 94, 400 07, 400 04, 900 04, 000 90, 800 | 84,200 | 101,600 | 94, 7H os 
, end of month | | | 
Producers’, ore, base bullion, and in process® | | 
ABMS short tons 123, 276 | 126,053 | 121, 691 17,022 | 120,706 | 134,039 | 122,340 | 116,09 111, 68 
Refiners’ (primary), refined and antimonial® 
short tons 39, 846 49, 348 4,941 64, 065 67, 206 60, 020 54, 002 a 9 
Co nsum total do 119, 375 112, 95 106, 72S 09,652 | 92,601 06, 62 103,010 | 3 A234 
Scrap an hs ase, purchased), all consumers__.do 3 49, 716 45, 647 4), 205 41, 762 45, 063 43, 63 45, 877 10, 49 
Price Dig, deailverised Ga. Babes dol. per Ib 1600 . 1600 1600 1539 1432 1400 | 1400 140 138 


oe 2 3 
92% 7 
3, 500 
¢ 190 
23, 3 22, 540 
SUZ Y2s2 


4, 633 Sl, twit 
121 1. 4 
eo 67 421 

52.513 A, Oi 

74, 09 85, (0 
10K 


5, 606 5, 003 
242 213 
SRY 54S 

Hao 


TRB 45 
538 455 
142 100 


2 195 
321 271 
2,113 1, 831 
4616 421 
1, 025 | 911 








218 141 

4 $2 

3, 233 2, 959 
135, 024 140, 03¢ 
> 1 | © 2S, SSO 
24, SS 

1, 767 

2310 

1 

wo 

87. ORI a 100 
127, O51 132, 303 
8A, 008 4, oS 
41. RRR 47, 914 
17, 940 15, 624 


1, OM 47, 72 
1s, 42 1), ae 
680 2s, 42 
R07 i, 12 


23. 308 22, SR 

{ ( 
2,4 

— 90.77 

1H, f 172, 434 

4,074 is (12 
13M 130K 


4, OO7 34, 346 
{8.171 48, 420 
t AS YO 
































21, USO 







rs 16 




































































































® Prelimin 1 Revisions for Decer 





wy 











tData for 1947-57 have been revised to incorporate ad 
Basic metal content. 

Re ons for aluminum eastings (1955) and copper, 

7 Data 1957 BUSINESS STATISTICS represent total pr 














ber 105¢ anuary 195 mil. Ib 








ustments to materials from the 1944 Census of Manufactures 





lead, and zinc production (1956) will be sho 


iction both prin mary 


mine 


od an 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS April May June 


METALS AND MANUFACTI 


HEATING APPARATE#S, EXCEPT ELECTRIC 


Radiators and conver 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of mont} 
Oil burners: 
Shipments 
Stocks, end « 
Stoves and ranges 
Shipments, total 
Coal and wood 
Gas (incl. bungalow 
Kerosene, gasolir 


Stoves, domestic } 
Coal and wood 
(jase 


Kerosene, ¢ 


Warm-air furnaces 
shipment 
Gas 
Oil 
Solid fuel 
Water heaters, gas, 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 
ind unit } tor 
Blowers 1 fans, 7 
Unit-heater croup, ne 
Foundry equipment 


Furnaces, Industrial 
Electric processing 
Fuel-fired (except for } 


Industrial trucks (electr 
Hand (motorized 
Rider-type 

Industrial trucks ar 
ments 


Estimated backlog 


Other machinery ar 
Construction mac) 
moving) ¢ 
Farm machines and 
exeluding tractor 
Tractors (exeept gard 
off-highway wheel 
Value 
Tracklaving 
Value 
Wheel-type (ex 
Valu 
Pumps (steam, power, centrift 
orders 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Batteries (automotive replacement ly hi 


Household electrical appli 
Refrigeration, output 
Vacuum cleaners (stat 


Washers, domestic 
Radio sets, productior 
Television sets (incl. eomt 


Insulating materials ar 
Insulating material 


Vulcanized fiber produc 
Consumption of fiber 
Shipments of vulcan! 


Steel conduit (rigid 


Motors and generat 
New orders, index 
Polyphase induct 
New orders 
Billings 
Direct current motors ar 
New orders 
Billings. 


’ Revised ; 

® Revisions for ¢ , 
tractors (1955 and 1! 1d 2 1 t wn lat 

+ Revised, effective wit! nT ) URVEY, t e me l-forming types 
Data for January 1957 (units as a ‘ rde1 t l, 78 lomestic, 67.7 

7 Not strictly comparable with d wn in the 19 tion of BUSINESS STATISTICS 
$8.5 million and $11.0 million per 56 and 1955, respectively 

AData exclude sak omt 1 sales totaled 175,800 n 1957 

§ Radio production comprises 


for December 1957, 6 week 


SURVEY OF CURRENT 


i shown in the 1957 Business Statistics and earlier 
hipments—total, dom 
Data exclude shipments of farm elevators and blowers; shipm« 
? Includes data not shown separately, 


nclude combination models 


BUSINESS 


1957 


Septem over ec 
July August ptem-| Ootober | Novem-| | 
” ber ber ber 


(RES—Continued 


70, 999 
42, 639 


123. 0 


3, 613 
1, 692 
98° 991 


10, 245 
| 


4 January 1957 re 


Represents 6 weeks’ production 
I 


ind January-August 1956), construction machinery 


ill 


estic, 89.45; backlog, 5.8. Monthly data for 1956 w 


ind 12,200 units in February 1958 
Data for March 


companies; for D. ind generator 








SURVEYS 


April 1958 


1958 


Febra M 


ren 









































April 1958 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


SURVEY OF CURRENT 





_ COAL. AND PRODUCTS 





COAL 


PETROLEUM 













October 















of short tons 
( producers’ storage yards, end of mo_.do 
Exports ao 


thous 






















Retail, stove, composite - dol. per short ton 
Wholesale, chestnut, f. 0. b. car at mine do 





Productiont thous. of short tons 
lust imption and retail deliveries, total 
thous. of short tons 
umption, total § do 





I t ver utilities do 
0 plants do 
Rog ovens , do 
St mills § do 
Cement mills § do 

ind mining industries § do 


do 
ign and lake vessel = do 





veries to other consumers § do 


industrial and retail dealers’, end of month, 





tal§ thous. of short tons 
Industrial, total§ do 
Flectric-power utilities. do 
Oven-coke plants do 
el and rolling mills §.-. secnentn .do 
Cement mills ena ...do 


Other industrials ann 
Railroads (class I) SE ar do 





do 


dol. per short ton 





Screenings, indust. use, f. o. b. car at mine..do 
domestic sizes, f. o. b. car at mine__.do 





COKE 





c thous. of short tons 
Oven (byproduct S ° 
I 





do 
Pe _ |, SS aes do 
Stocks, end of month 
Oven-coke plants, total Sa ee ee ..do 
At furnace plants ee ae —S 
nerchant plant bas ‘ ...do 
Petroleum coke do 
do 





ehive, Connellsville (furnace) 
dol. per short ton 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


number 
Production thous. of bbl 
Refinery operations percent of capacity 
Const runs to stills) thous. ef bbl 





ck nd of mont} 
Gasoline-bearing in U. 8., total do 





} 
At refineric do 
At tank farms and in pipeline do 


On leases do 





do 
do 
lahoma-Kansas) at wells dol. per bbl 


roleum products 








Distillate fuel ofl. ...-.---..-thous. of bbl 
Residual fuel oil as ce : do 
Domestic demand 
Distillate fuel ofl. do 
Residual fuel oil sian do 
isumption by type of consumer: 
tric-power plants paige Gu 
ilways (classd pacngiinisibeinn ..do 


Vessels (bunker oil sarebnnieebhseine do 
Stocks, end of month 
CL EE do 





dual fuel oil. 





LSE EE do 
Residual fuel oil............ Semel do 
Prices, wholesale 
Distillate (N. Y. Harbor, No. 2fuel). dol. per gal 
Residual (Okla., No. 6 fuel)......._dol. per bbl 
kerosene 
Production...........-. ————— 
Domestic demand i oma do 
Stocks, end of month... do 
Exports 4 do 
Price, wholesale, bulk lots (New York Harbor) 
dol. per gal 


Revised Preliminary January 1957 figure 





ide fuel on lake vessels. Revisions for the aff 





ludes nonmarketable catalyst coke 






































12, 650 4M. 7 214, 708 2 s 
~ st SA s 
237. 14 230, 77 242 7, 827 

































1” 10 rT 1” 
17 - 7 
8, 23 170 1.042 11, 204 
10), OSS 1, 44 14, 503 7, 45 
44. 384 ue 20 WH 24, 073 
211 ‘ 13 4 





! , 8,0" 
ns (thous. short tons): January 1957, 44,447: January 
ta for total industrial consumption, retail deliveries 





t Petroleur port 2 i 
40,246: 47.900 
bee to new bench k k 
t t g Januar, 194 
it nee Dot comparabk 





March 1958 Survey (for January and December 195 























45, 47 s aan x “er . 
‘ 4. 42s " wi, 7M ‘ 
. ) 242 1 ~ ~ 
9 rl Hh i 
8, 727 7,8 7, 242 6, 607 
, 142 12s “4 
) 2 Hist sew 
TRO me 1 ( ' 
+f Hs &, 123 & 407 2 









3 { $ 4 4. W248 ime 1 













5 x 2 s r 7 2.4 
aw) 49 s 2 7y. SOR 74H, O17 71, 402 
s 1 280 $5, 7I 44, 25 

13 {s 14, (2 14,082 13, 217 12, (GF 
ART AKO 65) a no% 





















118 M4 7h ° 47 - 
f i ial i 4.04 
si wy He 
2 Th4 x , 137 3, 30K i? 
1, 047 2, OY 2, ISG 2, 27 2. : 
R17 tite! 44 
459 “ “17 ) 
f + | ry 
15.2 15. 2 15.2 15, 25 2 14,2 






































2, RF 2 (nw S 4 7, O66 
42, #2 One 35, 308 33, 749 
‘is HAO 60. 029 74.700) 83, 428 
2, 07 4 2. 818 « 











































8-36 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS April 1958 


1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 ! als ; 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of nil : | mn.) r . ‘ebru- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS — arch | April May June | July August —- | October a ay a i” ry | March 

ary | er | ary ary 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


Refined petroleum products—Continued 
Lubricants: 
Production ind .-----thous, of bbl 
Domestic demand.........- . do 
Stocks, refinery, end of month_._. do 
Exports__ o- do 
Price, wholesale, bright stock (midcontinent, f. 0. t 
- re Se 
Motor fuel: 
Gasoline (including aviation) | | | 
Production, total thous. of bbl | § 120, 521 | 120, 506 27 | 122, | , 026 
Qasoline and naphtha from crude oil 1c 95, 11 03, 75 106, 393 | 112, , 675 | 699 
Natural-gas liquids | | 
Used at refineri« nel t de 1 r 2, 2f , 2,15 ’ 12, 414 | 3, | 3, 193 3, 3, 224 
Used in other gasoline b! , ete 1 2,117 2, 55 2, 2, 104 3, 1, 699 4 ‘ ’ , 103 





Domestic demand { { 13 5, 82 , 325 21, § 130, 251 
Stocks, end of month 
Finished gasoline___- 192, 42 93, & . 77,997 | 166, 654 | 
At refineries e do 113 5 109, 922 ( } ( 94, 597 88, 664 
Unfinished gasoline i , 842 7¢ 7 ‘ y } 11,214 
Natural-gas liquids 1 ] ‘ 28, 448 
Exports (motor fuel, gasoline, jet fuel 
Prices, gasoline 
Wholesale, refinery (Okla., grou 
Retail (regular grade, excl 
tions, 54 cities 
Aviation gasoline 
Production, total 
100-octane and above 
Stocks, end of month, total 
100-octane and above 
Jet fuel 
Production 
Domestic demand 
Stocks, end of month 
Asphalt :¢ 
Production . 
Stocks, refinery, end of month 
Wax:0 
Production en 
Stocks, refinery, end of montt 


Asphalt and tar products, shipn 
Asphalt roofing, total 
Roll roofing and cap 
Smooth surfaced 
Mineral surfaced 
Shingles, all types 
Asphalt siding 
Asphalt board product 
Saturated felts 





PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 


Pulpwood 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Waste paper 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 


WOOD PULP 
Productior 
Total, all grades 
Dissolving and speci 
Sulfate 
Sulfite 


Ground wood 
Defibrated or explode 
Soda, semichem., scre 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Total, all mills. 
Pulp mills 
’aper and board mill 


Nonpaper mills 


Exports, all gr 
Dissolving ¢ 
All other 


Imports, all 
Dissolvin 
All other 

r Revise 


© Asphalt 








April 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and ee 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | | | 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


All paper and board mills, production: 
Paper and board, total... 
Paper 
Paperboard " 
Wet-machine board ae ‘ 
Construction paper and board__-- 


r, excl. building paper, newsprint, and pape 


rican Paper and Pulp Association 


ers, new ¥ 
rders, unfilled, end of month ¢ 
duction 
pments ¢ 
ocks, end of month ? 
paper 
ders, new ‘ 
rders, unfilled, end of month 


nts 
end of month... 

g paper 
new 

_ unfilled, end of month 


end of month 


thous. of short tons * 2, 437 ‘ 2, 4 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1957 
Febru- | . | Septem ; Novem-| Decem- 
ary | March | April May June July | August ae wags tie 


u ' 


PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 
—— —7 


) | | | 

| j 
2, 512 2, 243 
do r1,109 172 1,110 GOs 
do 1, 090 » 2a , 37 1, 147 1,005 


do 12 : 15 10 
do 226 y 241 231 


| 


rboard 


thous. of short tons 


ao 


do 


do 


wholesale, book paper, “A” grade, English 


h, white, f. o. b. mill dol. per 


100 Ib 


thous, of short tons 


,f nd of month 


Newfoundland): 


nts from mills 
mills, end of montt 


on by publishers 


nts from mills 
nd of month 


ublishers 


ers 
nsit to publishers 


, contract, delivered to principal ports 


dol. per she 
Paperboard (National Paperboard Association 


Orders, nev thous. of short tons 


Orders, unfi end of month 
Production, ] 
Percent of activity 
Pape cts 


do 
ao 
do 


do 


14.9 
704.9 
100.6 


44. 1 


wt ton 134. 40 34. 40 


1,114.5 240. 8 


MM). 
1, 000.8 


do 


Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, j 
s ents mil. sq. ft. surface area 7, 365 + 7 é _ 5 9, 028 


ng paper boxes, index of value: 
New orders- = pia 


pments. 


Ss 
Spl] 


PRINTING 


Book publication, total. 
New hooks 


New editions 


RUBBER 


Natural rubber 
Consumption... 
Stocks, end of month . , 
ports, including latex and guayule 
wholesale, smoked sheets (New York) 


dol. 


tic rubber 


mn * ; long tons 3, 235 93, 916 


ntion 


_ end of month 


1 of month... 


1947-49= 100 194.9 


number of editions 1, 104 


long tons 4 48, 263 


203. 0 


do 171.9 | 192. 4 


1, 468 , 010 1, 176 ,013 694 
do 2f 856 1,176 813 915 704 538 
do 248 287 197 261 219 | 156 


RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


| 
| 
} } 
| 
} 


| 
| 


do 4 97, 820 | 
do 37, 48 42, 160 

per Ib 
80, 

7, 260 81, 650 76. 35 , 242 q 69, 044 
‘808 | 181,813 | 17: 73. 7 163, 648 
. 959 | © 18, 066 3.9 3, OOF 7, é 19, 817 





do 


» Preliminary Revision for January 1957 (long tons 
le estimates for “tissue paper.” 








58 
! 


Februr | wfareh 
ary 





S-38 SURVEY OF CURRENT BU April 1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and 1957 — -_ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Febni g 
BUSINESS STATISTICS . lig — 

ary e 


Wel a ' . (pee 
October | Novem-} Decem-} Janu- | Febru- | Mareh 


April May June July August ae ve 


RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 


TIRES AND TUBES 


Pneumatic casin 
Production thousands 


Shipments, total do 
Original equipment do 
Replacement equipment lo 
Export 


Stocks, end of month 
Exports 


Inner tubes 
Production... 


Stocks, end of month 5 , 540 3, O6 7, 422 5, 3, 287 5, 966 


Exports. . i i ) r 82 7! 3 7 





PRODUCTS 





PORTLAND CEMENT 
31, 406 
104 


35, 732 


Production, finished cement thous. of bbl 
Percent of capacity 

Shipments, finisned cement thous. of bb! 

Stocks, end of month 
Finished... . = a do : 2 7 34, 3 9, BR 20, 018 
Clinker... do ! 925 621 23 22, 20, y 13, 881 


CLAY PRODUCTS | | 


Brick, unglazed (commercial and face) | 
Productiona thous. of standard brick 75 467, 7% 53 564, , 448 | 593,044 | 625,020 | 583,681 | 611,704 | 532, 160, (4 
Shipments* 3 35 5 "339 | 609, 478 | 634, 201 | 569,602 | 602,404 | 478, 223 | 385, 040 
Price, wholesaie, common, composite, f. 0 ) 
dol thou 30. 81 : : 30. ¢ 30.914 | 30.816 | 30.816 | 30.816 | 30. 90¢ 


Clay sewer pipe and fittings, vitrified: 
Production. -. ....8hort tons 4, 151 , 551 | 149, 82% , 639 | 157, 908 587 | 173, 215 
Shipments do l 7 33 9, 52, 142 | 141, 92% . 730 | 168, 799 164, 643 
Structural tile, unglazed | 
Production. do 062 7 7 } : 52, 183 54, 320 | 49, 628 
do 7 5 7 f 56, | 57,873 | 50,904 s 49, 266 


GLASS PRODUCTS 


Glass containers: 


Production thous. of gross 57 | , ’ 2, 50% 12, 747 2 14, 090 4 13, 089 


Shipments, domestic, total do 12, 081 ‘ | 17,867 , 1) 12, 467 
General-use food | 
Narrow-neck food do 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packers’ tumblers, jell 
glasses, and fruit jars thous. of ¢ 


1, 238 | 2,501] 1,5: 1, 398 | 
5, 811 


818 
343 
835 | 
882 
367 


310 


Beverage 

Beer bottles 1. 
Liquor and wine . ? . "157 1 
Medicinal and toilet . 3 
Chemical, household and industrial L 
Dairy products 


Stoeks, end of month 13, 866 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 





Crude gypsum, quarterly total 
Imports thous. of short tons 
Production... do 


Calecined, production, quarterly total do 


Gypsum products sold or used, quarterly total 
Unealcined uses : short tons 





Industrial uses. .....- lo 
Building uses 
Plasters: 
Base-coat____ do 
All other (inel. Keene’s cement do 
Lath..... mil. of sq. ft 
Wallboard do 
All other© _. do 





* Revised. » Prelitainary. ! Data for motorcycle tires are excluded beginning January 1958 
2 Data beginning January 1958 include all inner tubes, new or used, except aircraft; earlier data include only automotive tubes (passenger-car, truck, and bus 


in 1958, but formerly excluded, averaged 14,000 per month In 1957 
o'Revisions to be published later are as follows: 1954 (annual data only); 1955 (annual ind monthly); 1956 (January- August 


©Comprises sheathing, formboard, tile. and laminated board. 


Exports of types included 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and | 














descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of | Febru 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | ary "| March | April May 
TE XT ae E 
APPAREL | | | 
Hosiery, shipments... _.thous. of dozen pairs..| 11,628 | 12,304 11, 099 11, 103 | 
Men’s apparel, cuttings {AO 
Tailored garments: | 
Suits ...-------thous. of units- 1, 820 1,888 | ' 2,045 1, 820 
Overcoats and topcoats. usenet do 244 308 1 365 416 
sers (separate), dress and sport saeiedcal do 5, 136 5,472 | 15,640 5, 520 
Shirts | woven fabrics), dress and sport | 
thous. of doz. 1, 884 1,792 | 11,735 , 576 
Work clothing 
Dungarees and waistband overalls do 256 252 1 285 252 | 
Shirts do 308 304 1 325 | 304 
Women's, misses’, juniors’ outerwear, cuttings:A© | | 
Coats thous. of units 2, 391 3,174 1,431 | 1,204 | 
Dresses do 21, 709 26, 424 27, 189 27, 884 | 
Suits a6 : are" * 1,411 1, 257 676 | 45 
Waists, blouses, and shirts.........--- thous. of doz. 1, 246 1, 338 1, 154 1, 208 | 


COTTON 


‘otton (exclusive of linters): 
Production 
Ginnings$ ..thous. of running bales. 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-Ib. bales 
thous. of bales 
Consumption _. . bales 
Stocks in the United States, end of month, 
SS AERA TOE thous. of bales. 
Domestic cotton, Cos iphones seem 
On farms and in transit 
Public storage and compresses. - 
Consuming establishments... 
Foreign cotton, total... 


ee 

Imports SA ES Er See RE ES 

Prices (farm), American upland_- ...cents per Ib_- 

Prices, wholesale, middling, 1”, average 14 markets 
cents per Ib_. 

Cotton linters 
TC IGNNEEUE.. ..cccntducmasnen ..thous. of bales... 
ES aD ee = 


Stocks ——S ae 





COTTON MANUFACTURES 


‘otton cloth 










413,151 | 


# 13, 310 


687, 905 | 690,310 | '809,727 | 670, 259 
17,494 | 15,911 | 14,491 | 13,240 
17,449 | 15,867 | 14,448 | 13, 200 
r 1,793 1, 157 1, O80 992 
113.979} 13,080 | 11.877! 10,829 
°1,677| 1,690| 1,490/ 1,379 
45 44 43 39 
807,868 | 786,740 | 602, 980 |r 659, 857 
7,101 | 9,851 | 3,412| 5,349 
30.2 29.8 30.6 31.5 
33.8 33.8 | 33.9 33.9 | 
114 118 104 105 
152 124 85 70 


924 





Cotton broadwoven goods over 12 inches in width, 
production, armament A......-mil. of linear yd. 


PIII nounnchaiiaiiaieiamataddiichiad thous. of sq. yd 
Imports ‘ind pindisbabigeliohadecdanaiouale 
Prices, wholesale: 
eae cents per Ib_ 
Denim, white back, 28-inch, 8 oz/yd__cents per yd _- 
Print cloth, 39-inch, 68 x 72 SS 
Sheeting, class B, 40-inch, 48 x 44-48______-.. do.... 


Cotton yarn, natural stock, on cones or tubes: 
Prices, wholesale, f. o. b. mill: 

20/2, carded, weaving................ 

36/2, combed, knitting. 


.-dol. per Ib... 
do... 





Spindle activity (cotton system spindles) :4 


Active spindles, last working day, total__... thous 
Consuming 100 percent cotton do.... 
Spindle hours operated, all fibers, total... mil. of hr_- 





Average per working day. 
Consuming 100 percent cotton _ 


AND MANUFACTURES 


quarterly total? .......mil. of Tb--. 
Filament yarn... 
Staple plus tow.........-- 
Noncellulosie (nylon, acrylic, pootata, etc.).. 





MANMADE FIBERS 











Fiber production, 
Rayon and acetate: 





oe 





Exports: Yarns and monofilaments. _.thous. of Ib_- 
Staple, tow, and tops_.......- 

Imports: Yarns and monofilaments. ... 
Staple, tow, and tops..............-.-. d 


Rayon and acetate: 


Stocks, producers’, end of month, total_mil. of Ib. 
|) OS, eae eS 
a OS Se aS ae do. 


Prices, rayon, viscose: 
Yarn, filament, 150 denier 
Staple, 1.5 denier__._........ 

Manmade broadwoven fabrics: 
Production, quarterly total 9A thous. of ney yd 





Rayon and acetate (excl. tire fabrie)......... 0. 
Nylon and chiefly nylon mixtures_.........- do. 
Exports, piece goods... ............thous. of sq. yd. 
SILK | 


Imports, raw....... 
Price, raw, AA, 20-22 denier. per Ib. 
Production, fabric, qtrly. totalA..thous. f acer yd 


| Data cover a 5-wee 


r Revised. ® Preliminary. 














BS oe JS a 
43,196 | 58,523 | 46, 606 | © 47, 830 | 
#11926 | © 11, 987 11,798 | 11,329 
28.31 | 28.01 27.65 | 27.03 
36.4 36.4/ 36.4 36.4 
15.9 16.0} 60 15.9 
17.0 16.8 16.5 16.3 
. 676 . 669 . 662 . 662 
. 958 . 940 . 938 . 934 


| * 20, 186 19, 9&5 19, 929 19, 781 
18, 639 18, 457 18, 365 18, 246 

* 9, 407 9,400 |} 11, 281 9, 223 

* 470 470 451 461 

8, 749 8, 731 | ' 10,461 8, 533 











1316 | 


85, 560 
19, 156 


11, 896 





774 781 
4. 57 4. 55 
9,119 





k period. ? Ginnings to Deeember 1: 








1957 





June July | sus 


‘PRODUCTS 








8-39 








| | 
ter | October | "he; 


| Novem 


Decem 
ber 





11,316 | 11,100 13, 772 
1, 604 11, 230 | 1, 692 
3s4 1 285 440 
5, 328 14, 500 4 
1,524 | ' 1,270 1, 504 
220 | 1200 252 
2s8 w 320 
1, 908 2, 458 2, 702 
19, 816 18,125 | 20,844 
680 926 906, 
1,151 1,134 1, 249 


232 97% 

648, 964 | 639,776 | 666, 549 
12,108 | 611,323 | 22, 505 
12,074 | 11, 284 | 22, 466 
798 | 297 | 12,185 
10,049 | *9,859 | 9,312 
"227} 1,728] | 949 
34 | 39 39 
25,108 | 417,607 | 336, 088 
3,607 | 6,300] 7,755 
31.9 32.3 32.8 
34.0 34.0 33. 6 
92 80 104 

44 35 45 

799 24 





| 

2, 437 — ve 

47,990 | 39, 163 40, 917 

10,719 * 8, 181 9 165 
26.81 | 26.75| 27.49 | 

36.4 36.4 36.4 

15.8 15.6 15.6 

16.0 16.0 16.0 

. 666 . 663 . 663 

. 938 - 936 | . 938 





19, 740 19, 754 19, 704 
18, 174 18, 067 18, 079 
9, ORS 19, 361 9, 123 

454 37 456 
8,396 | | 8,481 8, 368 








8S, 621 
14, 515 
553 557 755 
4. 52 4.48 4.49 
RE) a a 


3. 





13,805 | 15, 381 13, 062 
| 
| 
1, 388 11, 665 1, 408 
3m) $10 | 192 
4. 848 6, 120 ONS 
1, 516 1, 845 | 1, 560 
248 26 20s 
328 $40 292 
2, 362 2,718 2,312 
19, 035 20, 578 18, 571 
683 757 | R49 
| 1,164 1, 335 Sol 


2, 499 5, 504 8, 039 
| 659, 651 |' 819,816 | 654, 20: 
21, 274 19, 344 17, 573 
21, 234 19, SOF 17, 529 
10, 542 7, 257 4, S01 
9, 634 10, 784 11, 308 
1, 058 1, 264 1, 420 
a9 34 45 
378, 825 | 483, 654 425, M2 
31, 122 16, 145 27,718 
33.0 32.3 31.1 
33.2 33. 5 4.3 

| 
100 107 103 
107 1¥g | 178 
712 786 837 





* 2,249 
41, 781 46, 253 49, 519 
7, 491 8, 43 7,704 
27.58 | 26.36 24. 
36.4 36. 4 36.4 
15.4 15.3 15.1 | 
15.8 15.8 15.5 
. 066 663 O60 
. 940 g40 O41 














* Ginnings to January 16. 





* Revised to include stocks held by warehouses not formerly reporting; data for August 1956-June 1957 are understated by an unknown amount. 


* Revisions for January 1957 (units as above): 


Cotton, 790,636; cotton cloth, 


11,432 


* Kevision for November 1956, 5,748,000 pounds 
{Data for April, July, and October 1957 and January 1958 cover 5-week pe riods and for other months, 4 weeks; cotton stocks and number of active spindles are for end of period covered 
OEstimates beginning December 1957 for men’s appare! and January 1958 for women’s, etc., 


December 1957 men’s cuttings (old basis) in order and wmits as above: 1,400; 140; 4,800; 1,356; 132: 252. No overlap is available for women’s, etc 


§Total cinnings to end of month indicated, except as 


noted. 





9 Includes data not shown sepurately 


ARevisions for 1055 


Mare available upon r 





9, 758 


1, 302 
IM 


4,044 


136 
4 


rd 


16, 3 
16, 3: 
2,220 


O08, 645 
36, 670 
2.2 








670 
@A7 





19,769 | 19,753 | 19,747 19, 730 
18, 147 18, 130 18, 133 18, 144 
9,171 |! 11,401 &, O63 7.951 
459 404i 448 | uN 
8, 441 | ' 10, 475 8, 231 7, 309 
eee eae 173.9 
108. 6 | 113.4 
134.7 133. 5 
1, 509 1, 300 1, 680 2, 405 
1, 902 2, 521 3, 128 1, 868 
193 331 194 | Vs 
5, 254 7, 307 5, O58 6, 449 
121.1 122. 1 124.8 130. 4 
6s. 8 60. 6 70. 1 71.8 
52.3 2 54.7 58.6 
910 910 | 910 910 
311 311 | 311 311 
553, 586 577, ¢ 
| 356, 20 | | 375, 3 
91, . it 
12, aI 15, 715 | M4, 274 13, 572 
815 SUS 5g 570 
4. 46 4.40) 434 4. 33 
7,675 '... ' 7,611 
4 Total ginnings of 195 4 crop. 


are based on revised samples and are not strictly comparable with those for earlier 


wquest, 


19, 606 19, 615 
17, O80 17, 945 
11,045 8, 843 
442 442 
110, 199 8, 161 





* Total ginnings of If 
’ Data are for month shown 
















1958 
-_ 
Janu Febru- | . 
oo ary | Mareh 
11, 606 11, 056 | nece 
| 
1, 670 1, 436 
205 Dis 
275 4,792 
1, 830 1, O7¢ 
1210 232 | 
$35 “a 
’ 2, 256 
21, 749 
‘1,102 
Lil 
























#10, 633 $10, 87 
5 10, G58 
709,800 639, 635 
14, 962 13, Vit 
14, 900 13, S5# 
1, O58 Mwi2 
12, 147 11, 566 | - 
1, 495 1, 728 
“2 M 
AG, 704 
6, 418 
27.4 24.9 1 
34.8 HK.6 34.5 
99 91 
156 119 | 
919 GEE Beoccence 













40, 763 
13, 182 
25. 26 25.14 27.08 
4.4 > 36.4 
15. 5 ?15.1 
15.8 15.8 
670 rR | 
957 ». 955 














































757.6) 740.4] 
731.2) 127.7) 002. 
3, 153 re 
2, 588 Rigvaiwia 
14 Feaanene 
6,91 }--c<ec 
131.1 133 3 | sess 
9.9 68.9 an 
61.2 63.4 ae 
. 838 » B38 
311) *.311 
oF Yt RNS Tote 
1, 322 
4.32 





4.31 





57 crop 






months 
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1958 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1956 and : eet atan 1957 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1957 edition of Ruiieei = — ~ ge — = re 
, May June July August | &P"™-! October | or | Nover sah eats + — ebru- | March 


BUSINESS STATISTICS March A pril 
iry 4 ay 3 ber er ber ry ary 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 





WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 


Wool net all mill (clean basis) :4 | | 
Apparel class thous. of Ib..| * 22,350 | 21, 482 MH, 156 21, 32 21, 558 | ' 21,2 , 277 , 377 | , 42! 3, 75 » 110 fr! 17, 335 15, 496 
arpet class do r 13, 402 », 65 4,35 2 7 4 ¥, 9, 55 : | es ea = 
W ‘cal imports, clean content do - 2, 602 c r x 5 8, 05 9. 722 | 3 17, 731 
Apparel class (dutiable), clean content........do } : 36 i, 245 i, 6 head 5,3 . | “ ow 
Wool prices, raw, clean basis, Boston: . | 
Good French combing and staple 
Territory, fine dol. per 
Fleece, 3/8 blood 
Australian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, in bond 
Knitting yarn, worsted, 2/20s—50s/56s, iford 
wholesale pricet 1947-4 











Woolen and worsted woven goo ods, except woven 
Production, quarterly, totald ..-thous. of lir 
Apparel fabrics, total 
Other than Government orders, total 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s and children’ 
Prices, wholesale, suiting 
Flannel, men’s and 
Gabardine, women’ 





TRAD 








AIRCRAFT 


Manufacturers of complete ty; 
Aircraft, engines, propellers 
Orders, new (net), quarterly t 
Sales (net), quarterly total 
Backlog of orders 
For U.8 military 
Civilian aircraft 
Shipments thous. of dol 278 6 Ax ; 69, 497 70, 649 62, 990 54.911 5.687 | 47,213 
I 2,55 2,114.0 | 2,096.0 | 1,950.6) 1,641.1 | 1,456.5] 1,480.8 


fit , 55 625. ¢ 1.886 
21, 804 31, 20 


Airframe weight thous. of 
Exports (commercial and fan thous. of dol 3, 51 ! r 26, 141 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic 
Passenger cars, total 
Domestic 
Trucks, total 
Domestic 
Exports, total” 23, 53 3,7 34, 72 e 24, 211 
Passenger cars (new and used)" ) . 63 18, 67% , 029 | , 635 | © 10, 800 9, 5 
Trucks and buses , 896 25 6 20, 3: 7,405 14 649 
Imports (cars, trucks, buses ; 
Passenger cars (new and used)* 


. 
tota 


Truck trailers (incl. trailer chassis), prod_. 
Complete trailers. . ‘ 
Vans. 
Registrations: | 
New passenger cars__.-_- - ) 38, 72! , 917 é 548, 609 | 556, 3: 51 : 545, 204 491,839 | 495, 463, 795 408, 534 
New commercial cars 52, 128 , 438 e , 335 79, 117 77, 053 15 76, 899 61, 920 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute: 
Freight cars: 
Shipments, total. num ber 
Ec ulpme nt manufacturers, tots do 
JYomestic do 
Railroad and priv ate-line shops, domestic. _do 
p do , 38% 3, 19 6, 453 . 7) 0S 3, 
tal do , 202 l 6, 404 y 5 97 2} , OR2 28 
do , 865 r 6, 404 22 
49 | 


New orders, total¢ 
Equipment manufacturers, to 
Jomestic 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic 1, 680 
Unfilled orders, end of month, total 113, 247 . f 106, 472 98, 73, 150 66, 860 
Equipment manufacturers, total i 5 3 , 337 19, 540 3, 666 3, 85: 39, 86 36, 203 32, 954 28, 602 
Jomestic 51, 85 7, O55 48, 258 45, 065 ) 38, 604 34, ¢ 31, 785 27, 460 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic } 353 56, 932 51, 94 9, 364 | 3, 625 44, 274 40,196 | 38, 258 | 








Passenger cars (equipment manufacturers): | | 
Shipments, total wie ll 2% j l : 5 7 43 | 187 387 
Domestic - 7 3 7 j ) 40 | 185 376 
Unfilled orders, ena of month, to inoasall 3: 5 7 78 507 143 
Domestic 32 73% < 2 7 rv 492 | 


Association of American Ra 
Freight cars (clas ; 
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